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| Comment on the Week 





Pius XII: March 2, 1939 - March 2, 1949 

On March 2 the Holy Father will mark the tenth an- 
niversary of his election to the See of Peter. Seven 
months after Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli was elevated to 
the Pontificate, the nazi hordes swept into Poland. His 
Holiness was plunged into one of the most agonizing, 
fateful reigns ever to have been endured by a Vicar of 
Christ. World War II, the greedy sweep of Soviet aggres- 
sion, the callous violation of international pledges, the 
dire malnutrition of millions of children, the deepening 
of the cold war—all these burdens of anxiety and con- 
cern have been his. And now comes the agony of seeing 
a persecution of the Church, and indeed of all religion, 
malevolent and systematic, on a scale that dwarfs even 
the nazi war against God. From this ten-year Garden of 
Gethsemane, God’s Providence has drawn great fruit. 
In the eyes of men of good will, the Vatican towers 
higher than ever before as the city seated on a hill, the 
protector of human dignity and human liberty. The 
person of Pius XII stands unique on the world’s stage. 
He has proclaimed the universality of the Church by 
creating thirty-two new Cardinals, of whom only four 
were Italian. He has spoken to the whole world in thir- 
teen encyclicals. He has canonized ten saints. The ten 
years have reflected not only the sorrowful mysteries, 
but the glorious ones as well. When the Catholic world 
kneels to felicitate the Pope on April 2, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his priesthood, it will raise to Almighty God 
a voice in which two accents will mingle: a plea that His 
Holiness will be strengthened to bear the crushing bur- 
den, and deep thanks that these calamitous times are 
blessed with such a Pontiff. 


Inflation, deflation—or “disinflation” ? 

President Truman’s anti-inflation program has run into 
heavy weather on Capitol Hill. With uncertain signs of 
deflation bobbing up—an estimated 3,000,000 unem- 
ployed, “little depressions” in some industries and grain 
prices at the lowest levels since the war—many Con- 
gréssmen are at present averse to proposals aimed at 
curbing inflationary trends. They want to wait and see 
what happens to the economy during the critical weeks 
immediately ahead. Generally speaking, business spokes- 
men who testified before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report supported this go-slow approach. They 
professed to be more fearful of deflation than inflation 
and warned against any attempt to impose economic 
curbs now. Government experts reached different conclu- 
sions. Ewan Clague, head of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ics, saw nothing frightening in current unemployment 
figures, He said that the December-January drop in jobs 
was mostly seasonal, and he minimized non-seasonal un- 
employment occurring since then as “small and select.” 
Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of the President’s Council 


of Economic Advisers, thought up a new word to cover 
the present state of the economy—“disinflation.” By this 
he meant that some of the pressure had gone from infla- 
tion without any sign of a general price drift downward. 
He regarded “disinflation” as a healthy development,. 
unless the public became “jittery,” and he could see no 
evidence of the deflation which businessmen feared. The 
labor witnesses before the Committee supported the 
Truman anti-inflation program without reservation. Rep- 
resentatives of the chief farm groups, though they went 
along with a lot of it, were more conservative. To legis- 
late with confidence amid this welter of conflicting opin- 
ion, Congress would need something more than mortal 
wisdom. By April, when a seasonal upturn in employment 
is normal, we should have a good idea whether the big 
danger is inflation or deflation—or whether we are in for 
some more of Mr. Nourse’s salubrious “disinflation.” 
Not much would be lost by stailing until then. 


No compromise 

Toward the end of the hearings on the new labor bill, 
representatives of two of the largest management or- 
ganizations in the country testified that they were still 
supporting the Taft-Hartley Act, and even wanted to go 
beyond it. One of them, speaking for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, proposed four additional curbs 
on union activities. Apparently unaware that Senator Taft 
himself had agreed that the law’s impact on labor ought 
to be softened in at least a dozen ways, the NAM spokes- 
man called upon Congress to outlaw all forms of com- 
pulsory unionism, to ban bargaining on welfare funds, 
to limit industry-wide bargaining, and to let injunctions 
in emergency disputes run as long as the crisis lasted. 
The U. S. Chamber of Commerce was only a little less 
intransigent. It was ready to settle for the Taft-Hartley 
Act plus bans on compulsory unionism and bargaining 
on welfare funds. If that is the final position of industry 
on labor-management legislation, Congress might just 
as well disregard further advice from the interested par- 
ties and write its own ticket. Though solid progress in 
labor-management relations has been made over the 
past fifteen years, we have not yet reached the point 
where the really powerful leaders on both sides are pre- 
pared to negotiate a compromise and usher in a new 
era of friendly cooperation. This means that the Gov- 
ernment must continue to play a leading role in indus- 
trial relations. It also means, as the AFL Executive Coun- 
cil indicated last month at Miami, that the dangerous 
fight to control the Government will go on. 


On the medical front 

While the number of doctors subscribing to the pro- 
test against the policies of the American Medical Associa- 
tion was rising from 136 to 167, the Board of Trustees 
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of the AMA in Chicago issued an answer to their 
criticisms. This answer rebukes the critics for failing to 
inquire from national headquarters whether or not the 
AMA, “has a program for the extension of medical 
care,” and whether or not “measures were in effect to 
promote the activation of such a program.” If the 
AMA had a program of the type the critics are looking 
for, it would seem rather odd that so many scores of the 
nation’s outstanding doctors—all members of the AMA 
—would not know it. The AMA itself published its 
12-point program to meet national medical needs a couple 
of days after the “protest” of 136 of its members was 
made public. But as the letter of protest was being cir- 
culated for weeks while signatures were being obtained, 
it looks as if the 12-point program was not prepared, 
but accelerated, as an answer to the critics. The fact re- 
mains that some of the nation’s outstanding medical men, 
including many researchers noted for medical discoveries, 
find the AMA program, including the 12-point program, 
inadequate. Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the AMA’s 
Journal, met with some of them and announced that the 
critics themselves had no alternative to offer. 


This year of decision 

Meanwhile Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, declared that in President Truman’s mind there 
was no subject on which he felt “more deeply, more 
emotionally,” than on that of making adequate medical 
care economically available to all people. Although Mr. 
Ewing announced that the Administration would make 
every effort to push through compulsory health insurance 
during the present session, we doubt they will be able 
to do this. For several reasons, we doubt very much the 
wisdom of haste in so important an issue. For one thing, 
the costs of the program have not been sufficiently an- 
alyzed. Moreover, we believe that the voluntary system 
should be given more time to prove how far it can extend 
medical services at reasonable costs. What is needed is 
not proposals, but achievements. Speaking of the inability 
of a large proportion of the American population to get 
satisfactory medical care at present, Hospital Progress, 
journal of the Catholic Hospital Association, declared edi- 
torially last September: 


These facts are a challenge to organized medicine 
and to all hospitals and hospital associations. The 
status of medicine and hospitals in Britain is a 
warning to us. The defense against the imposition 
of a government-contrived solution lies not in de- 
bate, not in polemics against socialized medicine, 
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but in an honest facing of the facts and in a sincere 
effort to wipe out inequalities and inadequacy in the 
care of the sick. Those who are opposed to state 
monopoly of medical and hospital care may prevent 
its coming if they do not default on their social 
obligations. 


The year 1949 will be decisive. Unless the voluntary sys. 
tem makes sensational advances this year, 1950 will prob. 
ably see the adoption of a national compulsory system of 
health insurance. 


Boston’s housing study 

Boston, it is said, is not a place but a state of mind, 
Realistic, responsible and family-centered is the state of 
mind of the priests composing the Archdiocesan Housing 
Committee. For three months, beginning last October, they 
met weekly with experts in the housing field to examine 
the needs of the community. They were parish priests 
“whose constant interest lies, and must lie, not merely with 
the exclusively spiritual state of their people but with every 
factor which affects the souls of men.” They made that 
statement in the course of a detailed and thoughtful report 
that viewed the housing needs of middle- and low-income 
groups and the issue of slum clearance and prevention. 
Their study convinced them that private enterprise can't 
solve the prodigious problem. Government, they conclud- 
ed, will serve the interests of social justice if it supple 
ments the efforts of private groups. Definite recommenda. 
tions were drawn from the philosophical premises and sta. 
tistical survey. Town and city planning boards should be 
created. Insurance companies and banks were urged to 
show initiative in the housing field. Restrictions against 
tenants with families were condemned. Immediate legis- 
lation was demanded to implement the nine-point recon- 
mendations that emphasize the primary necessity in all 
housing programs of homes for families with children, 
“Here’s to Boston” begins a celebrated toast. The best 
reply would be similar surveys made by the clergy in 
every other community. No danger of overdoing such 
toasts. No likelihood of jealousy in the home of the bean 
and the cod. 


Negroes in the National Guard 

Wisconsin enjoys the reputation of being a liberal 
State. But race discrimination is the policy of its Na- 
tional Guard, as it is in every State of the Union except 
New Jersey. A protest against this policy was sent to 
Governor Rennebohm of Wisconsin on January 4 by the 
Milwaukee Mayor’s Commission on Human Relations. No 
action as yet has been taken by the Governor. Negroes 
argue that they are taxed on the same basis as whites 
to secure the public funds necessary to support the Ne- 
tional Guard, but are excluded as a race from the units 
supported by these public funds. Wisconsin proposes to 
allow Negroes to enter a Jim Crow unit (which does not 
exist). Such discrimination would be a mere symbol of 
all the odium and degradation implied in a policy of com 
pulsory segregation. This practice, says the Commission, 
“is all the more grievous when it is enforced by public 
authority against citizens who have risked their lives in 
defense of that authority.” The question of Wisconsin's 
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National Guard policy is of national interest. Connecti- 
cut’s Governor Bowles, who appointed three Negroes to 
his staff, is deeply concerned over this issue. In New 
York State a bi-partisan bill declaring the policy of the 
State to be opposed to such segregation is to be intro- 
duced shortly into the Legislature. Since the State Na- 
tional Guard practices are simply a reflection of the gen- 
eral policy of the United States Army, a common excuse 
is to blame the Army. The experience of New Jersey, 
which in 1947 successfully confronted the Army with a 
new constitutional provision against discrimination, 
shows that the Army will bow to the inevitable and cease 
to insist upon its policy of discrimination. It is up to the 
“liberal” States to follow New Jersey’s example and free 
the National Guard from the un-American practice of 
racial discrimination. 


Congress of “intellectuals” 

The build-up has started for the biggest communist 
hoax since Stalin abolished the Comintern. On February 
21, smack on the front page, the New York Times re- 
vealed that Dimitri Shostakovich, famous Russian com- 
poser, is headed for the United States. Dimitri is coming, 
together with four other Russians, to attend something 
innocently called the “Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace,” to be held March 25-27 at New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria. The source of this information, says 
the Times, is Dr. Harlow Shapley, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions, 
which is the “front” organization sponsoring the affair. 
Dr. Shapley, an astronomer, is director of the Harvard 
College Observatory. Though the learned professor has 
never admitted membership in the Communist Party, he 
has served on almost as many communist fronts as Paul 
Robeson—which means more than a dozen. Dr. Shapley 
told the Times reporter that the State Department had full 
knowledge of the arrangements to bring the Rus- 
sians here. Queried about this, the State Department 
promptly denied that any visas had been issued. 
The “Cultural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace” had its first meeting last summer at Wroclaw, 
Poland (formerly Breslau, Germany). At that time it 
was called the “World Congress of Intellectuals,” and 
was generally recognized as Stalin’s newest international 
front. The chief purpose of the Wroclaw meeting, which 
was attended by thirty Americans, most of them Com- 
munists, seemed to be to smear the United States. With 
supreme disdain for our intelligence, Stalin’s henchmen 
are now going to show us on our own home grounds, 
right in the ultra-capitalistic Waldorf, that the world’s 
“intellectuals” are opposed to U. S. foreign policy and 
favor appeasing Moscow. If the State Department issues 
those visas, they’re apt to get away with it. 


Who said what—or didn’t? 

The climate of Asia seems to be very bad for face-to- 
face communication—at least for American officials hold- 
ing press interviews. ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman 
miscued pretty badly in Shanghai a couple of months 
ago (AM. 12/25/48, p. 305). Now confusion has devel- 


oped over Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall’s in- 
terview of February 6 in Tokyo. A high American “offi- 
cial” was then quoted as saying that if war broke out 
between the United States and Russia, we would pull our 
troops out of Japan in favor of bases in Okinawa and 
the Philippines. Back in Washington on February 16 Mr. 
Royall told newsmen that he had been incorrectly quoted 
and had not even discussed military strategy in Tokyo. 
Peter Kalischer, UP correspondent from Tokyo, prompt- 
ly cabled that he had been among the twelve newsmen 
present and that notes taken during the interview by him- 
self and others recorded verbatim exactly what Mr. 
Royall denied having said. Russell Brines, AP corres- 
pondent in Tokyo, also cabled promptly to say that 
“the recollections of two Associated Press correspond- 
ents—bulwarked by some other correspondents—sup- 
port Mr. Royall’s statements that he did not say or inti- 
mate that any withdrawal from Japan was contemplated.” 
Brines, however, verified part of what Mr. Royall de- 
nied, namely, his having said that the Far East was 
of “secondary importance” in the context of world mili- 
tary strategy. The major confusion causing these minor 
confusions may well be that we have no Asiatic policy in 
the first place. 


Dr. Bonnell protests protesting 

Bemused by the unhistorical principle of the separation 
of Church and State as interpreted by contemporary 
secularism, the Rev. John S. Bonnell, a Presbyterian 
pastor in New York, protested in the course of a sermon 
that “no branch of the Christian Church has the right 
to demand the intervention of the United States Govern- 
ment on behalf of its religious leaders even when they 
are persecuted.” This kind of talk is a covert attack on 
the declared purpose of the UN Charter, as stated in its 
preamble, an ignoring of the recently adopted Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, a shirking of American responsi- 
bilities under the peace treaty we granted Hungary. Dr. 
Bonnell’s assertion that the American press had ignored 
the fate of Lutheran Bishop Louis Ordass will not par- 
ticularly please American Lutherans, nor especially im- 
press American Catholics. At the time of the bishop’s 
arrest on trumped-up charges, AMERICA called for prayers 
and demanded investigation by the United Nations (Am. 
10/30/48). Our editorial was relayed by NC News Ser- 
vice to every Catholic paper in the country. The National 
Lutheran Council expressed its appreciation. Were there 
Protestant groups for whose support in the Ordass case 
the Lutherans could be grateful at that time? The Execu- 
tive Committee of England’s Council of Christians and 
Jews offered truly helpful counsel in this whole matter of 
remonstrance at religious persecution. In an open letter 
to the press issued on February 1, the Council called for 
cooperation between every group, party and nation which 
has not fallen victim to the domination of the totalitarian 
state. The Council warned: “We have a responsibility to 
recognize that if differences of opinion and belief among 
us are allowed to obscure our fundamental agreements 
they may be exploited and used to undermine our liber- 
ties.” 
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“Complete, total domination” 

Do Catholics exaggerate conditions in Hungary be- 
cause of their devotion to persecuted Cardinal Mind- 
szenty? No, said Selden Chapin, U. S. Minister to Hun- 
gary who was recalled to Washington for consultation 
when the Hungarian Government declared him persona 
non grata. Passing through Paris on his way home, Mr. 
Chapin asserted: 

No one today, except the blind and the twisted, can 

fail to see that the Hungarian people are under the 

complete, total domination of a group of Moscow- 
trained Communists, whose sole allegiance is to the 

Kremlin. 

The testimony introduced in the Cardinal’s trial to 
implicate the United States Legation was branded by the 
American Minister as “deliberate and fabricated lies 
beneath contempt.” When speaking of the Cardinal, our 
diplomatic representative pointedly and ominously used 
the past tense, saying “he was a great man.” Selden 
Chapin gave heartening reassurance that there is no divi- 
sion of opinion among Hungarian Catholics regarding 
the plight of the Cardinal. “The whole Church is behind 
him, but it does not dare to express itself openly.” The 
information and authority of the American Minister are 


behind that judgment. 


Reds abandon world health 

Membership in the World Health Organization 
(WHO), one of the ten UN specialized agencies, is sup- 
posed to be permanent. The statutes provide neither for 
the withdrawal nor the expulsion of a member. A nice 
point was raised last year when Congress, while ap- 
proving U.S. ratification of the WHO constitution, ran 
counter to its permanency provision by attaching a one- 
year withdrawal clause to its joint resolution. The first 
World Health Assembly waived the violation after the 
Indian delegate urged it to adopt “a realistic and not a 
legalistic approach.” The realism resided, we suspect, in 
the fact that the United States was to pay 38.89 per cent 
ef the budget. Dr. Nicholai Vinogradov, USSR delegate, 
closed debate by proposing acceptance of the United 
States, citing the need “to unite in making every effort 
for the achievement of our noble aim of preserving the 
health of mankind, irrespective of any differences of 
race, economic situation or social condition.” His omis- 
sion of “political considerations” recently took on new 
significance. The same Dr. V. sent a telegram on Febru- 
ary 13 to WHO announcing the withdrawal of the USSR 
because it was dissatisfied with the agency’s work, and 
because its expenses were too heavy for the members to 
bear. The Ukrainian and Byelorussian SSR’s sent almost 
identical telegrams the same day. None had paid a ruble 
to support WHO. Discounting the stated objections, UN 
officials are seeking the real reasons for the Russian with- 
drawal. May it not be merely another step in Russia’s 
progressive isolation behind the Iron Curtain? One of 
WHO’s most ambitious projects, already under way, is 
the tuberculin-testing of 50,000,000 children and young 
adults in Europe alone, and the vaccination of some 


15,000,000 of them. Wouldn’t it be embarrassing if WHO 
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offered the same anti-tuberculosis service to Russia? She 
doesn’t want the Iron Curtain pierced, even by a hypo. 
dermic needle. Or perhaps one of the Politburo noticed 
that the second WHO Assembly is scheduled to be held 
this summer in Rome, an uncomfortable place for Com. 
munists just now. 


Award ex-Pounded 
Speaking of modern poetry, said the Thoughtful Op. 

server, it may interest you to know that Berlin was 
brightly illuminated on the night of August 8, 194], 
Why the blackout was lifted, my source of iniormation, 
the Moscow Radio, does not say. Perhaps after two 
years without being bombed the city fathers were a bit 
uppity. You see, he said, my trustworthy sources tell me 
that the first bombing of Berlin was carried out by Rus. 
sian flyers that fateful August night. The World Almanac, 
it is true, claims that the British bombed Berlin on 
August 25, 1940. That may be dismissed as imperialist 
propaganda. I say “may be dismissed,” said the T. 0., 
because I myself cannot rise to the suspension of dishe. 
lief called for by Radio Moscow. | am equally unable 
to lay aside my skepticism when I read that the Bollingen 
Prize for “the highest achievement in American poetry” 
for 1948 has been awarded to Ezra Pound’s Pisan Cantos. 
Having completely forgotten what trigonometry | ever 
knew—no difficult feat—and being more than somewhat 
rusty in my Sanskrit, I must confess that my heart does 
not leap up when I read Mr. Pound. Nor am I moved by 
the haunting beauty of 

o lady be good 

in harum ac ego ivi 

Criminals have no intellectual interests. 


If the Russians yell loudly and long enough, said the 
T. O., perhaps some people will believe that they were 
the first to bomb Berlin, as well as being the first to in- 
vent eyelash curlers and a cure for athlete’s foot. But it 
will take a great deal more and louder yelling on the 
part of critics to convince me, he concluded, thumping 
himself on the chest, that the highest achievement in 
American poetry in 1948 is a set of esoteric verses written 
by a man who escaped a charge of treason by being cer- 
tified a lunatic. 


William Thomas Walsh, R.I. P. 

Catholic letters suffered a severe loss when Dr. Walsh 
died at Larchmont, N. Y., on February 23 at the age 
of fifty-seven. Though his three great biographies (/sa- 
bella of Spain, Philip II and St. Teresa of Avila) estab- 
lished him among top-flight historians, it is likely that 
his last two books, Our Lady of Fatima and St. Peter 
the Apostle, reached a wider audience and produced more 
edification, in the true sense of the word. In addition to 
his books, Dr. Walsh wrote extensively for the Catholic 
press. AMERICA was host to sixty-six of his articles from 
1925 to 1942. His faith was the clear leaven of all his 
writings: his style was devout but never sentimental; his 
religious writing was of the best. May Our Lady of 
Fatima, of whom he wrote so well, welcome him home. 
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Ww ashington Front 


In all the comments about the now famous Point Four 
of the President’s Inaugural, the “bold” experiment of 
exporting our techniques and technicians to backward 
lands for the purpose of raising their standard of living, 
commentators with short memories have forgotten that 
Mr, Truman was only asking that we do now what Great 
Britain did up to the First World War. The process is 
well described in Paul McGuire’s recently published 
There’s Freedom for the Brave (reviewed on p. 603 of 





this issue) : 
The world economy of the Nineteenth Century func- 
tioned because of British readiness to finance and 
man developments from Adelaide to Alberta, from 
San Francisco to Zanzibar. With the money also went 
the migrations of British engineers and technicians, 
doctors, missionaries, teachers, administrators, trad- 
ers, farmers and laborers (p. 131). 
There is one great difference, however, and it marks the 
contrast between our world and that of the last century. 
The British financed their man-and-money migrations out 
of private funds; Mr. Truman seems to have government 
money in mind. Yet, many of our largest industries are 
already doing just what Britain did—oil, tin, coal, trans- 
portation and a dozen other industries. Moreover, Britain 
has already marked out Africa for development. If China 
goes Red—and perhaps the East Indies and even India— 
that would seem to leave only South America as 
a likely field for carrying out Mr. Truman’s “bold” 


venture. 


The Administration and the Congress both seemed in 
a daze after the “mess” (as everybody calls it) which we 
got into over the negotiations on the North Atlantic pact. 
The unfortunate Mr. Acheson (whose fault it was only in 
part) made frantic but skilful efforts to undo the damage 
done by diplomatic ineptness and Senatorial indiscretion. 
Europeans, having gone ahead to form the military al- 
liance called for by the Vandenberg Resolution adopted 
by our Senate last June, are reported as bewildered by 
being scolded for not knowing that only our Congress 
can declare war, and that we can’t make in advance any 
commitments on military action. 

It seems to this observer that for the past three decades 
or so there has been considerable confusion over the 
provisions by which the President must conduct foreign 
relations but only Congress can declare war (see p. 591). 
The idea seems to be that the President may go ahead 
and involve us in all sorts of complications, while the 
Congress must keep eyes, ears and mouth closed until 
one fine day it is suddenly and unexpectedly presented 
with the alternative of declaring war or knuckling under. 
This baffles our friends, encourages war-makers. The 
solution is simple. Let Congress adopt by resolution a 
foreign policy declaring that under certain circumstances 
it will declare war, thus reassuring friends, warning 
enemies. Witrrip Parsons 





Underscorings 











Two Pax Romana organizations—the International 
Movement of Catholic Students and the International 
Catholic Movement for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs— 
were granted joint Consultative Status by the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) on Feb. 19. (The 
routine negative votes were cast by the usual people). 
Pax Romana is a union of national Catholic university 
federations throughout the world. It operates as a sec- 
retariat to keep Catholic student organizations in touch 
with each other and to help them profit from each other’s 
experience. Organizations which have Consultative Status 
have the right to present memoranda to members of the 
Economic and Social Council and its subsidiary Com- 
missions, to be heard by the ECOSOC Committee on 
Non-governmental Organizations, and to speak before 
Commissions to which they have presented memoranda. 

> The 1949 catalog of the State Department’s Foreign 
Service Institute—an in-service training program at the 
graduate level for Department employes—notes that 
“some sentiment existed for a Foreign Service Academy 
which would prepare persons for Foreign Service careers 
in the same manner that West Point and Annapolis serve 
the Army and Navy.” The Department felt, however, 
“that the best foundation for a career officer lay in a 
liberal education obtainable in representative American 
colleges and universities where there would be maxi- 
mum contacts with the main currents of American life.” 

> The Catholic University of Angers, France, invites 
American students to take part in its summer school, 
July 1-Aug. 13. The curriculum includes French lan- 
guage (elementary and advanced) and literature; archeo- 
logical trips in the vicinity; visits to Solesmes, etc. For 
information on costs and travel write Mlle. G. d’Har- 
court, 1410 36th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
(DEcatur 0842). . . . Rev. Paul Hanley Furfey, dean 
of the Sociology Department at Catholic University, will 
conduct a Sociology Tour to Europe this summer. For 
details write: Mr. Anthony Hamilton, Lanseair Travel 
Service, 1616 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

> America doffs its hat this week to Rev. Paul Cuddy 
of the Rochester Diocese, Newman chaplain at Sampson 
College, Sampson, N. Y. Father Cuddy has subscribed to 
America for thirty teachers and department heads at 
Sampson. Besides Sampson, five other up-State colleges 
and universities have full-time Newman chaplains: U. of 
Buffalo, Cornell, Syracuse U., Elmira College and Rens- 
selaer Poly. Inst. Thirty-seven others, with enrolments 
varying from 300 to 1,700, have to depend on the few 
hours a week which local priests can spare. 

> H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, 
publishes the monthly Educational Film Guide, $4 per 
year. Subscribers for 1949 will also receive the bound 
volume for 1948, containing a selected, classified list of 
3,733 16-mm films and an alphabetical list with 1,735 
additional titles. C. K. 
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Bishop Oxnam and Mr. Kolarov 


In Sofia, on February 19, a purported confession was 
published, right on schedule, from Vassili Ziapkov, lead- 
ing figure among the fifteen Protestant church leaders 
in Bulgaria who are charged with espionage and black- 
marketing. The judgment of enlightened world opinion 
on the value of such “confessions” has already been reg- 
istered. On the same day, expressing the sentiments en- 
tertained for these leaders by “the whole Christian and 
religious world outside the sphere of Moscow-controlled 
governments,” Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati, 
chairman of the Administrative Board of the NCWC, 
had already anticipated such a development, saying: 

The sympathy of all normal men goes out to all 

Christian and religious persons behind the Iron Cur- 

tain who are persecuted, degraded and even liqui- 

dated unless they become slaves and tools of the per- 
verted clique controlling the communist Government 
of Bulgaria. 

No credence whatever can be given to the alleged 
confessions of the imprisoned Protestant leaders in 
Bulgaria. The communist courts know how to torture 
and to administer drugs that break down the physi- 
cal and mental powers of their victims. 

Into this pattern of deceit and violence the Moscow 
practitioners have woven a much stronger thread than 
that of forced confessions: an appeal to national pride. 
A bill to curtail the affiliation of Bulgarian churches with 
present churches outside the country was introduced into 
the Bulgarian Parliament on February 19 by Foreign 
Minister Vassili Kolarov. Under the bill “full religious 
freedom” in the country would be guaranteed. One ar- 
ticle says that the Bulgarian Orthodox Church is the 
traditional religious institution of the Bulgarian people, 
and as such can be the “People’s Democratic Church.” 

Churches can retain relations with churches, organiza- 
tions or official headquarters abroad only by decision 
of the Foreign Minister. 

For such a measure a very simple justification is of- 
fered by the benevolent communist Government. Of Bul- 
garia’s approximately 7,000,000 people, about 6,000,000 
belong to the Orthodox Church. The rest are mostly Mos- 
lems, with about 50,000 Roman Catholics and 16,000 
Protestants. So why should such a tiny minority of dis- 
senters enjoy the right to practise a faith contrary to the 
general will of the Bulgarian people? 

It is a clear violation of religious freedom when the 
political form of government—be it pure democracy, a 
constitutional monarchy or anything else—is made the 
criterion of the truth and spiritual authority of a religious 
system. We in the United States believe, for well- 
grounded reasons, that the democratic form of political 
government offers the best climate for religious liberty 
under the conditions of the modern world. Our gov- 
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ernment may be the ideal political system. The Church, 
which Christ founded, however, has its own laws and 
constitution, and neither Church nor State has the right 
to impose its constitutional system upon the other, | 
spells freedom for nobody to have his religious affilia. 
tions determined for him by a national Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Those Christian groups which at one 
or the other period have identified themselves with their 
country’s political form have sooner or later paid heay. 
ily for political privileges in the loss of religious 
freedom. 

In view of so elementary a truth, why should the 
same principle, which seems to us so detestable in Bul. 
garia, be considered by anybody as quite orthodox and 
Christian when applied in the United States? In his 
“Reply to Archbishop Cushing’s Attack upon Protestants 
and Other Americans United,” uttered a year ago, Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam was deeply disturbed that the Catho. 
lic Church was using the term “rule” and “ruled” for 
its own spiritual authority. With Protestants, said the 
Bishop, 

the form of government is determined by the people. 

. . . It is democratic because the governmental form 

is determined by the governed. . . . We do not say 

that our Roman Catholic brethren are wrong in hav- 
ing an organization which from our point of view 
is authoritarian and autocratic. ... I simply say that 
it is hard for us to understand each other because 
we are reared in different cultural traditions. We 
think differently upon the fundamental question of 
religious liberty. It must be hard for our Roman 
Catholic brethren to understand our insistence that 
power corrupts, and that it will corrupt a church as 
well as a state, that it will corrupt a bishop as well 
as a business man. Protestants . . . will believe in the 
right of private judgment as a principle basic to 
democracy. 
Having thus professed a “private interpretation” of 
Protestantism with which many devout Protestants will 
disagree, and having made democracy the sponsor of a 
particular theological doctrine, the Bishop infers, by a 
bold leap, that Catholics must think entirely differently 
from their fellow-citizens on the question of religious 
liberty. Moreover, Catholicism is unfortunately not a re 
ligion contained within national boundaries. “The Ro- 
man Catholic Hierarchy” wrote Bishop Oxnam in the 
Nation for January 15, 1949, “as well as the American 
Communist Party, is bound by directives from a foreign 
capital.” The fact that one is a spiritual and the other a 
political system escapes him—though he crusades for 
their complete “separation.” 

Bishop Oxnam makes the completely unjustified as- 
sumption that any and every organized manifestation of 
the Christian conscience must be free from “foreign 
directives” and must conform in its purely ecclesiastical 
constitution to the American system of political democ- 
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racy if it is not to be suspected of enmity to one of our 
fundamental human rights. Carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, this would demand the suppression of religious 
liberty quite as does Mr. Kolarov’s version: you take 
the “People’s Democratic Church” straight, or else. 

The Soviet-dictated persecution of religion is utterly 
haneful. It helps us, however, to see that the denial to a 
supranational religious authority of any right to exist 
in a state is a deathblow not only to religious freedom, 
hut to democracy—since civil liberties really grew out of 
religious liberties. 


Constitution and war 


Leading members of the Senate have shown themselves 
unwilling to bind the United States beforehand to go to 
war under the terms of the North Atlantic Pact. Their 
reluctance is understandable. They face a grave responsi- 
bility. Yet they are deceiving themselves if they think 
that the alternative to a military commitment at this 
time will absolve them of a later responsibility perhaps 
even more grave. 

What is that alternative? To evade a showdown with 
Russia? Nothing within the power of the Senate of the 
United States can long postpone the day when Russian 
imperialism, if allowed to grow, will have to be met with 
firmness and perhaps with force. The only alternative 
now to a military pact is present indecision and future 
delay in confronting a threat to our freedom as danger- 
ous as we faced in Hitler and Tojo a decade ago. The 
cost of indecision and delay in 1951 could prove as 
exorbitant as it was in 194]. 

Political rather than strictly constitutional complica- 
tions are standing in the way. Public opinion has not 
yet “jelled” in favor of the urgent necessity of a military 
alliance. It is much easier to clear away the constitutional 
doubts. 

What are these doubts? They revolve around this ques- 
tion: can the President and the Senate, in making a 
treaty, oblige Congress as a whole, that is, the Senate and 
the House, to declare war the moment a hostile Power 
attacks any nation belonging to the alliance? 

There seems little doubt that the answer is “yes.” 
When we adopted our Constitution we were already 
obliged by our 1778 defensive alliance with France. The 
Constitution provided that this treaty should, like the 
Constitution itself, be “the supreme law of the land.” 
When France went to war in 1793 no question was 
raised about the treaty’s binding force on Congress 
as a whole. We kept out of the war, but not because of 
any constitutional problem. France never even asked us 
to fight with her. 

In 1795 the President and the Senate made a com- 
mercial treaty with Great Britain—Jay’s Treaty. The 
Senate ratified it by a narrow squeak of 20-10. In the 
House, a majority angrily threatened to refuse the ap- 
propriations necessary to put Jay’s Treaty into operation. 
In an historic appeal Fisher Ames of Massachusetts 
finally persuaded his fellows to implement it by a narrow 
51-48 vote. This is the closest the House of Representa- 


: 


tives has ever come to “welshing” on a formal treaty. 

The treaty-making power of the President and the 
Senate has been recognized by the Supreme Court as 
being as extensive in scope as the authority enjoyed by 
any other national power. In 1936, Justice Sutherland 
declared as the opinion of seven of the nine justices in the 
U.S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp. case: 


As a member of the family of nations, the right and 
power of the United States in that field [of “treaties, 
international understandings and compacts”] are 
equal to the right and power of the other members 
of the international family. 


If Canada, Great Britain, France and the Benelux coun- 
tries can bind themselves to concert a resort to arms to 
repel attack, so can we. The House of Representatives, it 
is true, is bound to follow through, not “legally,” but 
“morally.” But it is bound. Senator Connally has con- 
fessed that he does not grasp this distinction. That is a 
personal, not a constitutional, problem. Since the Senator 
happens to be Chairman of the Senate’s Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, his intellectual difficulty has assumed 
the dimensions of a political embarrassment. 

The problem is really much more extensive than that, 
however. Senator Vandenberg has also declared himself 
opposed to any military commitment, even a “moral” 
one. We are determined, in accordance with the Vanden- 
berg Resolution of last June, to present a united front 
against Russia, but in such a way as not to promise to 
take any effective action. The “cake” argument ought to 
dispel this illusion. 

The situation will take care of itself. Europeans should 
realize that we must act as soon as the Red Army moves 
against the West. That is the meaning of our entire re- 
armament program. 


Caesar challenges God 


When Pius XII spoke to the vast throng before St. Peter’s 
on February 20, he made it clear that the present world 
struggle is much more than a quarrel of nations over ter- 
ritory or colonies or natural resources. It is a struggle 
for human freedom, for the souls of men. 

The Pope was making yet another protest against the 
brutal condemnation of Cardinal Mindszenty. But the 
injustice wrought against the Cardinal, said the Pope, “is 
not an isolated case. It is one of the links of the long 
chain of persecutions which some dictatorial states are 
pursuing against Christian doctrine and life.” 

Cardinal Mindszenty could have bought safety and 
freedom for himself, but only at the price of betraying 
“Christian doctrine and life.” The Soviet state demands 
a total obedience from all its subjects. They must speak 
nothing, teach nothing, do nothing, except what the gov- 
ernment orders. They have no rights except those which 
the government chooses to give them and which it can 
recall at will. Against this, the Christian Church sets the 
doctrine of man created by God and endowed by his 
Creator with inalienable rights—rights which the state 
did not give and the state cannot take away. Against the 
claim of the state to the total obedience of its citizens, 
the church sets the claim of God that the state’s authority 
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comes from Him, that no law is valid which contravenes 
His law, that men must obey God rather than man when 
human law and divine law come into conflict. 

The crime of Cardinal Mindszenty was that he refused 
to be silent when the communist Government of Hungary 
rode rough-shod over the rights of the Hungarian people. 
He preached Christian doctrine and the Christian way of 
life in the teeth of a totalitarian state. He stood up in 
defense of the people against a conspiracy to enslave 
them. And for that he was condemned. 

The totalitarian state, said the Pope, will grant “tole- 
rance and problematical recognition” to the Church, but 
only to 

. a church that would dim the light of God, 
adapting it to the desires of human wills, when she 

should loudly proclaim it and defend it... a 

church that does not resist oppression of the con- 

science and does not watch over the legitimate rights 
and just liberty of the people; a church that with 
indecorous servility remains a church only within 
the four walls of the temple, forgetting the divine 
mandate received from Christ: “Go ye therefore 
into the highways and byways” (Matt. 22:9) and 

“teach all nations” (Matt. 28:19). 

“Can you imagine,” asked Pius XII, “a successor of St. 
Peter who would bow to such demands?” 

Neither Pius XII nor Cardinal Mindszenty is deceived 
by words. They know that calling a dictatorship a “peo- 
ple’s democracy” does not change its nature. When they 
discuss human freedom, they say in effect: freedom 
means that people can criticize the government without 
fear; that priests and bishops can preach Christian doc- 
trine without being put in jail for it; that men and 
women can have their children educated in the way they 
want to; that no person and no class of persons is out- 
lawed for organizing political parties opposed to gov- 
ernment policy. Call the government what you will, if 
men and women cannot do these things they are not free. 

The Pope and the Cardinal know that human freedom 
is rooted in man’s creation by God; that it was given to 
man in order that he might serve God. That is why the 
state cannot be the absolute master of man; for God is 
master also of the state. Every theory of human freedom 
that ignores God must end either in futility or in ac- 
knowledging the omnipotent state. Either it will try to 
make man lift himself by his own bootstraps, saying that 
he is free because he says he is free; or it will fall back 
upon the state as the source of man’s freedom, which 
means that man has no rights against the state. 

The Church, therefore, when it preaches the law of 
God and claims the right to organize men into a Christian 
body, the better to help them observe God’s law, is acting 
as the defender of human freedom. Perhaps the best con- 
firmation of this is that every totalitarian government 
finds it necessary either to persecute the Church or to tie 
its local representatives to its own apron-strings. By 
force or flattery the voice of the Church must be stilled. 

Those who rebuke the Church for taking a prominent 
part in public life would in reality leave the individual 
single and helpless before the tremendous power of the 
modern state. Even the democratic state must be reminded 
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of the source of its powers and of the limitations of j, 
powers. The people must be warned when, turning away 
from God and His law, they endanger their own libertig 
by forgetting what their liberties are based on. Behin 
the Iron Curtain, state abandonment of God is total, anj 
the result is slavery. The free world has been warng 
by the Pope that it must be vigilant. 


Newport’s Irish rabbi 


Touro Street Synagogue in Newport, R. I., is the oldeg 
Jewish temple in the United States. George Washington 
sent a famous message to its congregation. The stat 
185-year-old brick colonial building is so full of history 
that it was declared a national religious shrine 
August 31, 1947. 

To preside over such an interesting place, an unusu 
choice had to be made: the Rev. Theodore Lewis, for the 
past five years chief rabbi of the Jewish Congregation in 
Dublin, Ireland, and a graduate of Trinity College. 

When Dublin-born Rabbi Lewis takes over his ney 
charge late in February, he will find the mild Newpor 
fog of about the same brew as its Dublin counterpar, 
He will discover proportionately as many saints and 
sinners on Aquidneck Island as on the banks of th 
Liffey. If he stops at the Newport Historical Museum 
next door, he will discover old records to inform him 
that in eighteenth-century Newport the sinners consider. 
ably predominated over the saints. He may even be inter. 
ested to know that as far back as 1728 another Dublin 
churchman, George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, moved 
himself and his wife and family to Newport, where he 
built himself a dream-house and discussed philosophy and 
tar-water. 


On his first stroll, Rabbi Lewis will doubtless walka | 
few blocks up Touro Street to the lovely old Jewish | 


Cemetery. There he will pause at the grave of one ol 
America’s greatest patriots and philanthropists, Judab 
Touro (1775-1854), citizen of Newport and of New Or 
leans, who was wounded fighting in Andrew Jackson's 
defense of the latter city, who with Amos Lawrence bor 
the expense of Bunker Hill Monument, and was the hor 
ored friend of John Quincy Adams and Daniel Webster. 

Bearing southward, his steps will lead him past vener- 
able Redwood Library to Touro Park, the land purchased 
by Judah Touro in order to save the much-discussed Old 
Stone Mill. Returning from the Park down Mill Street, 
he might turn right and find his way to Mount Vernon 
Street, not far from the Synagogue. Nothing is left there 
today of the little frame church where Newport's firt 
Irish Catholic congregation worshipped—nothing save 
the giant faith that they bequeathed to their descendants. 
and a memory of the cordial hand stretched out to New 
port’s Irishry by Newport’s Jewry in those grim, hard 
days. If any of these descendants sees fit to remind the 
Rabbi of these tokens of the past, he will, doubtless, with 
a bit of Dublin bids to his speech, pray that all who 
reverence God’s Holy Name may stand steadfast today 
defending the enduring beliefs that made America as cot 
genial as we know it will be to Rabbi Lewis. 
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The lawyers 
and religion 


——_———— 


Robert F. Drinan 











In the McCollum decision of March 8, 1948, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, for the first time, 
invalidated governmental action as an “establishment 
of religion.” The reaction of the legal profession to this 
innovation therefore becomes a very important field of 
inquiry. The American Bar Association vehemently ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the decision, as did the nation’s 
most eminent constitutional expert, Professor Edward S. 
Corwin, in his devastating article in Thought, the Ford- 
ham University Quarterly, for last December. The question 
arises: what is the reaction of law students, the lawyers of 
the future? Their views on the First Amendment as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court in the recent Everson 
and McCollum cases can be gathered from the law re- 
views published by about 55 of our more than 200 
law schools. 

To these journals, law students of more than average 
ability contribute articles (generally unsigned) on recent 
court decisions, pointing out the settled law on the ques- 
tion and then indicating how the newly decided case 
broadens or restricts the accepted doctrine. The students, 
of course, are influenced in no small way by their pro- 
fessors’ views, and the students’ notes are carefully in- 
spected for accuracy by at least one of the professors 
of the law school before they are published. Thus the 
comments are in a way indicative of the mentality of 
both the students and the professors. 

These law school journals are not as dull as they are 
alleged to be. To one who understands the issues and the 
cases, the law journals of today are spelling out the law 
of tomorrow. And the enthusiasms of law students have 
centered on a number of good things—the invalidation of 
restrictive racial covenants, the scrupulous attention of 
the courts to freedom of speech, the vindication of the 
Negroes’ right to vote. But on the issue of the correct 
interpretation of the “establishment” clause, the nation’s 
law students are generally in no little darkness. 

The Everson case, in which a New Jersey statute 
authorizing funds for bus transportation of children go- 
ing to parochial schools was held constitutional. elicited 
some twenty comments, more than did any case decided 
by any court in the nation in recent years. The over- 
whelming majority of these comments specifically sup- 
port the dissent of Justice Rutledge, in which he held 
that any State aid to a religious organization. however 
incidental, is forbidden by the First Amendment. 

Discrimination against religious institutions in the 
gratuitous distribution of public funds is commanded by 
the Constitution, according to the Michigan Law Re- 
view. The commentator in the Harvard Law Review 
questions the validity of the “child-benefit” theory (i.e., 
the child in a sectarian school gets the benefit of in- 


As a special student of law at Georgetown University, 
Robert F. Drinan, S. J., has carefully studied the opin- 
ions on the McCollum Decision now appearing in jour- 
nals published by university law schools, since these 
indicate the thinking of tomorrow’s lawyers and judges 
and of the people who form their views. March 8 is the 


first anniversary of the decision. 


cidental aid, not the school) and insists that all state aid 
to sectarian institutions should be barred. A student in 
the George Washington Law Review concludes that to 
spend tax-raised money to transport pupils to schools 
where religious teaching and training are given violates 
the First Amendment, and that once this step is sanctioned 
complete subsidization of religious schools will follow. 
New York University’s Law Review gives a qualified ap- 
proval to the decision but observes that further extensions 
of the doctrine might very well be disastrous so far 
as separation of Church and State is concerned. 

There have been some ten comments on the McCollum 
decision, with more to come in the winter and spring 
issues. After one has followed the inevitable “wall of 
separation” of Church and State through these most eru- 
dite but badly confused articles, one feels that the com- 
mentators have failed to heed the sound advice of Justice 
Reed in his dissent in the McCollum case: “a rule of law 
should not be drawn from a figure of speech.” 

An acute commentator in the Yale Law Review sees the 
startling point that the Supreme Court has adopted Jef- 
ferson’s “wall of separation” as the meaning of the First 
Amendment, but he does not disapprove of the result. 
“The Everson dicta,” he writes, “are now enshrined as 
the Court’s official interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment.” If the Court is consistent, the reviewer thinks, it 
will ban released time, now operating in thirty-three 
States, as well as the practice, current in thirty-six States 
and required by statute in twelve, of reading the Bible 
without comment during school hours. 

The Harvard Law Review’s comment approves the re- 
sult because “if school facilities and administrative ma- 
chinery are used directly or indirectly to aid doctrinal 
religious instruction, this is the ‘establishment of re- 
ligion.’” The writer in the N. Y. U. Law Review recog- 
nizes that the States are now bound by the “establish- 
ment” clause and concedes that the decision is proper. 
But the author has difficulty with the majority opinion 
because it is not clear what combination of facts in the 
Champaign plan for released-time religious instruction 
brings it “squarely within the ban” of the First Amend- 
ment. He takes comfort, however, in the idea that just 
as the “free exercise” of religion clause was clarified 
only after several decisions, so too will a line of cases 
be required to interpret the full meaning of the “estab- 
lishment” clause. The /Ilinois Law Review (Northwestern 
University) confirms the foregoing sentiments and avers 
that from the Everson and McCollum decisions “religious 
freedom emerges affirmed and strengthened.” The Na- 
tional Bar Journal (Lincoln and Howard Universities) 
and the Michigan Law Review agree substantially that 
the McCollum decision is sound. 
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The one misapprehension most prominent in the com- 
ments is the notion that the First Amendment has 
“evolved” to mean what the Supreme Court has declared 
it to mean in the McCollum case. Such an “evolution” 
cannot be inferred from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, however, since this is the first occasion on which 
the Court has passed on the “establishment” clause. But 
the writers attempt to show that judicial opinion and 
legislative custom in the several States have been point- 
ing for some time in this direction. They argue further 
that this custom is admissible as evidence to show what 
the “establishment” clause should mean today. The an- 
swer can be found in the words of the Supreme Court 
itself in 1926, speaking through Chief Justice Taft: 

This Court has repeatedly laid down the principle 

that a contemporaneous legislative exposition of our 

Constitution, when the founders of the Government 

and framers of our Constitution were actively par- 

ticipating in public affairs, acquiesced in for a long 

term of years, fixes the construction to be given its 

provisions. 
Both parts of this principle work against the McCollum 
decision: 1) the fact that Madison, who proposed the 
First Amendment in Congress, meant by the “establish- 
ment” clause only that no one religion should be pre- 
ferred to another is clear from his own unequivocal state- 
ments at the time of the writing of the First Amendment, 
and 2) this meaning of the First Amendment was still 
universally accepted in 1875, as is clear from the unsuc- 
cessful attempts of some Congressmen to push through 
the Blaine amendment to the Constitution so that it would 
ban all use of Federal funds for any sectarian purpose. 


CoMMENTS OF CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNALS 


The Catholic law school journals, while somewhat dis- 
appointing in content, have none the less perceived the 
egregious error which has been introduced into the 
Court’s interpretation of the First Amendment. The 
Georgetown Law Journal points out that the “establish- 
ment” clause places no obstacle to aid by the States or 
by the Federal Government to religious organizations 
on a non-discriminatory basis. A discerning note in the 
Marquette Law Review correctly reports that it is the 
“Everson Amendment”—the assumption in that case that 
the State may not, under the First Amendment, “aid all 
religions’ —which became the basis of the McCollum 
decision. The law journals of St. John’s (Brooklyn), 
Loyola (New Orleans) and Notre Dame contain com- 
ments taking issue with the novel interpretation of the 
“establishment” clause. 

It is interesting to note that a generation ago only 
routine comments were evoked in a dozen law reviews 
by the famous Oregon school case, in which the Su- 
preme Court by a unanimous vote invalidated a State 
law making it impossible for students to attend private 
elementary and secondary schools. Law students found 
no difficulty with the doctrine on which the decision 
rested. The Pierce v. Society of Sisters result was ac- 
cepted as a reasonable and welcome extension of basic 
constitutional principles. Not one student of the present 
generation remarked that the McCollum ruling is incon- 
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sistent with Justice McReynolds’ opinion in 1925. If the 
right of parents to choose a school for their children 
is guaranteed by the Constitution, then should not the 
lesser right to guide the education of one’s children in g 
public school also be guaranteed? 


SAMPLING STILL INADEQUATE 


No adequate sampling of professorial legal opinion jg 
yet available. In a leading article in the University of 
Cincinnati Law Review two professors of that school, in 
a shallow, indeed an illogical, piece, approve the McCol. 
lum decision and express their desire to see its rule of 
law extended on the ground that the “separation of 
Church and State is a sound arrangement.” 

There have been three excellent articles by Catholic 
professors of law. In the Fordham Law Review, for No- 
vember, 1948, Godfrey P. Schmidt writes a clear and 
forceful analysis of all the issues involved in the McCol- 
lum case. The Notre Dame Lawyer, May, 1948, contains 
a good exposition of the question by Dean Clarence E, 
Manion. The Marquette Law Review for December, 1948 
features an article by the Rev. James L. Burke, S. J., pro. 
fessor of constitutional law at Boston College, entitled 
“Busses, Released Time and the Political Process.” 

The Jurist, Catholic University’s learned law journal, 
has printed penetrating articles in recent months on the 
question of the First Amendment. The spring issue of 
; Law and Contemporary Prob. 
lems, Duke University’s law 
journal, will be dedicated en. 
tirely to the problem of Church 
and State. John Courtney Mur. 
ray, S.J., of Woodstock College, 
Dean Manion of the University 
of Notre Dame Law School and 
#¢ Charles Fahy, former Solicitor 
<=~ General of the U. S., will be 
Se | among the Catholic spokesmen. 

oe, One wonders why law stu- 
"dents have not been guided 
by their professors or by their own research to the fact 
that the McCollum decision is in open contradiction to 
both the legislative history of the First Amendment and 
its traditional interpretation. The usual presumption of 
correctness given to the acts of the Supreme Court has 
not in the past deterred students of the law from criticiz- 
ing the Court when criticism was warranted. But the 
law students of the nation on this occasion have scarcely 
touched on Professor Corwin’s six fundamental objec- 
tions to the McCollum decision: 1) the justification for 
the Court’s even assuming jurisdiction over the case was 
most unsubstantial; 2) the decision is based on the mere 
metaphor of the “wall of separation” between Church 
and State; 3) the “establishment” clause prohibits only 
the preference of one religion over another and does not 
prohibit any act of public authority favorable to religion 
in general; 4) the prohibition of the “establishment of 
religion” by Congress is not convertible into a similar 
prohibition on the States under the authorization of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, unless the term be given an 
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application which carries with it invasion of somebody’s 
freedom of religion, that is, of religious “liberty”; 5) 
the decision creates great uncertainty in the minds of 
the governing bodies of all public educational institu- 
tions; and 6) the McCollum decision is entirely incon- 
sistent with the Oregon school decision of 1925, and, 
indeed, with more recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
itself. These objections have not been answered. 

It would appear that in the mentality of the law stu- 
dents of the nation we perceive the fruits of a complete- 
ly secularized education and environment. The leaders 
of the American Bar Association can look to days when 
religion was operative and important as a social force; 
religion has meant something in their lives and they feel 
that it deserves all the encouragement by the state which 
the Constitution permits. They realize that complete and 
absolute separation of Church and State, a separation 
never intended by the authors of the Constitution and 
never practised during our history, will inevitably result 
in an armed neutrality if not open hostility to religion. 

The younger generation accepts the Supreme Court’s 
canonization of secularism without realizing how many 
traditions it has shattered and how many foundation 
stones of American democracy it has overturned. The 
youth of America have been taught by the whole world 
in which they have grown up that religion is a private 


Will the Red Cross 


humanize war? 


Robert A. Graham 








Here in Geneva, seat of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, one chapter is being closed and another 
opened in man’s incessant struggle against war and the 
human suffering it causes. Workmen are dismantling the 
former headquarters of the Central Prisoners of War 
Agency to make room for the forthcoming diplomatic 
conference to revise existing laws for the protection of 
victims of war. This building at one time housed 39 mil- 
lion cards carrying data on ten to twelve million prisoners 
of war and civilian internees. These cards were once vital 
for men and their families all over the world. Included 
were the records of 130,000 American military personnel 
and civilian internees. They and their families learned to 
be thankful that international agreements existed long 
before the war for the benefit of the sick, wounded and 
imprisoned. In this mission, it might be added, the In- 
formation Office of the Papal Secretary of State played a 
significant role. Those who are inclined to scoff at inter- 
national law, especially that relating to war, are invited 
to consider that the human side of the late war might 
have been quite different for millions of Russians in nazi 
hands, and for millions of Germans in Soviet hands, had 
the USSR been even a formal adherent of the Geneva 
pact of 1929 on prisoners of war. 


matter, of little consequence to the State or to anyone 
but the individual believer. The framework of their times 
has been so completely stripped of religion that the Mc- 
Collum decision fits into it perfectly. Even a knowledge 
of the Constitution and its long history has not been 
able to overcome the secularistic outlook ingrained in 
these law students by almost every influence to which 
they have been exposed during their young lives. 

The law students have but reflected and echoed the 
secularistic approach of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. If secularism has infected the minds of our youth, 
is it not because it first found favor with some of their 
elders? 

When the American Catholic Hierarchy in their an- 
nual statement last November urged lawyers to use 
their special competence to eradicate the novel interpre- 
tation of the First Amendment employed by the Supreme 
Court in the McCollum case, they gave to the legal pro- 
fession a task which will not be at all simple. It demands 
in effect that the trend to secularism and juridical posi- 
tivism which has for some time engulfed the members 
of the American bench and bar be reversed by a well- 
grounded campaign to make known once again the prin- 
ciples of the natural law and the basic elements of tradi- 
tional American democracy. We hope that the campaign 
will begin in the law schools of the nation. 


Father Robert A. Graham, S. J., who has been 
America’s on-the-spet observer at practically all gath- 
erings to promote world peace and cooperation since 
the preliminary organizational meeting of the United 
Nations in London, is at present spending some time 
in Switzerland, the home of the International Red 
Cross, whose coming convention he here discusses. 


Hopes are high that the conference of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), called by the Swiss 
Federal Government to meet in Geneva on April 21, will 
succeed, and that the resulting accords will be ratified by 
a large number of states. If these hopes are fulfilled, 
modern civilization will have built up at least one moral 
bulwark of a kind that has proved its value in the past 
against the horrors of warfare featuring perfected me- 
chanical, chemical, biological and atomic weapons. 

The prisoner-of-war question is only one part of the 
agenda of the April conference. Four draft conventions 
have been prepared by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross on the basis of wartime experience. Since 
1945 these have been submitted (to interested private or- 
ganizations and governmental experts) for suggestions 
and amendments. The first draft convention embodies a 
revision of the Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929 for 
the relief of sick and wounded in armies in the field. Its 
scope is widened to cover even non-declared wars, in- 
cluding those in which no military opposition is met, 
and cases of “armed conflict” not having an international 
character (such as civil wars, colonial conflicts and wars 
of religion). The second draft is a revision of the Tenth 
Convention of The Hague of October 18, 1907, concern- 
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ing sea warfare. The third convention is a revision of the 
agreement of Geneva of July 27, 1929, relative to the 
treatment of prisoners of war. This last extends protec- 
tion to so-called partisans. A wider role for the ICRC 
and such organizations is envisaged. These three drafts 
cover old and familiar ground referring only to military 
personnel or their equivalent. 

It is the fourth proposed convention that is likely to 
draw the most public attention and arouse the most ofhi- 
cial opposition. This is entitled “Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Civilian Persons in Time of War.” It is both 
novel and bold, though some would say that it comes 
too late to help civilian victims of the last war and does 
not go far enough to protect like victims in a future 
large-scale war. A much weaker version (the Toyko draft, 
as it was called), planned for a diplomatic conference 
in 1940, died a-borning because of the outbreak of World 
War II, though partially successful efforts were made by 
the ICRC to have it accepted de facto. The current draft 
testifies in its cold, juridical terminology what war has 
come to mean for the civilian population. 


New Warrare: New ProsBieMs 


“It is clear,” as an ICRC circular of September 5, 
1945 says, “that developments in aviation and the in- 
creasingly destructive effects of bombing have made prac- 
tically inapplicable the distinctions hitherto drawn 
whereby certain classes of people had by right a special 
protection.” The civilian population has become both an 
active and passive factor in the conduct of war and of 
war policies. This is true not merely during the conflict 
of arms but in the aftermath of war. The occupied areas 
and their population are geared to the strategic and po- 
litical purposes of the occupying forces. This situation 
invites forced labor and, very soon, mass deportations 
to the interior of the enemy’s country. The occupying 
Power takes lightly its duty to maintain the health of 
the population, and in some cases may prefer to let 
disease and hunger increase as a means of enfeebling 
resistance. As resistance incidents grow, the practice of 
taking and shooting hostages is adopted. There follow 
collective punishment and reprisals on the innocent, 
physical torture and mental punishment, systematic 
separation of families—or at least a failure to take posi- 
tive measures to reunite them. Adequate safeguards of the 
honor and integrity of women and children are neglected 
by the occupying authority. 

Fairly sufficient international legislation already exists 
for the protection of the rights of military personnel. This 
is not the case for the civilian. Time and time again, in 
response to protests of the Swiss Government or the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, belligerents would 
say that no international agreements were being violated. 
Efforts of the Red Cross to intervene on behalf of Polish 
civilians were rejected by the Nazi Government on the 
ground that Poland “no longer existed” and that events 
occurring in the East were exclusively the internal affair 
of the Reich. The deportation of French workers to Ger- 
many was presented as an agreement legally entered into 
between the Nazi and Vichy Governments and no affair 
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of any neutral third party. There were other similar cases 
in which large groups of human beings were left without 
international protection, owing to loopholes in the exist. 
ing conventions. 

The purpose of the Geneva diplomatic conference js 
not to point the finger at past violators, but to establish 
practical standards for future contingencies. Rigidly im. 
partial and non-political, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross has made no charges and accusations jn 
the past, and is not making any now. Close observers of 
this problem, however, are far from giving a clean bill 
of health to the Western allies, even though the palm for 
gross crimes against humanity must be awarded others, 
The appeals to establish security areas for certain cate. 
gories of civilians were rejected by Great Britain in the 
early days of the war. On July 23, 1943, when oblitera. 
tion bombing was at its height, the ICRC begged the 
governments to respect man’s right not to be made to 
suffer for acts he had not committed. They were asked 
“not to have recourse to destruction which could have 


no justification and to meth- 
we Y aut 


li’ ~— ods of warfare proscribed by 
il ). ‘it 






Al 
international law and_ by 
man’s conscience.” The re- 
ply of the United States to 
this appeal was courteous 
but noncommittal: “As here- 
tofore, the United States 
Government will continue to 
exert every effort to spare 
civilians from the ordeals of war in so far as this can be 
done within the limits of military necessity.” 





JUDGMENTS May BooMERANG 


It is indeed hard to gauge correctly the moral culp- 
ability of governments and their peoples in the heat of 
war. The conduct of war creates difficult decisions, and it 
is not easy to say just how far the American Government 
and people were blameworthy at various stages of the 
war that terminated by the unleashing of the atomic 
bomb. This question will not be reopened at Geneva, but 
it hangs over the heads of the delegates, since most of 
the fifty-odd states participating have set a precedent by 
undertaking to judge other governments and peoples. 

The fear that the projected conventions may some day 
work against their creators presents the greatest threat 
to the success of the Geneva diplomatic conference. What 
is today execrated as an abomination may tomorrow 
appear fully justified. For example: should forced labor 
of civilians and especially deportations be uncondition- 
ally prohibited? Circumstances can be envisaged in 
which this practice, initiated by the Nazis, may appear 
perfectly desirable and legitimate. May a government 
retain prisoners of war for labor as reparations even 
years after the end of fighting, as the Soviets are doing? 
The French have, in effect, done that very thing. They 
regard it as completely just and proper that a million 
or so German prisoners of war should be kept at labor 
in the coal mines, on the farms and damaged areas of 
France for almost four years after the nazi collapse. A 
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writer in Le Mende of Paris for January 5 lays bare the 
fact that the effectiveness of such agreements depends 
upon the will of the governments concerned. Obviously 
reflecting the views of the Direction Générale des Pri- 
gonniers de Guerre, which became restive under what it 
considered the onerous administrative demands of the 
ICRC in reference to German POW’s, he warned: “By 
demanding too much, more than the detaining Power can 
materially provide, one risks the chance of not obtaining 
anything.” 

The French writer’s admonition, full of practical wis- 
dom, doubtless appreciated only too well by the ICRC, 
brings up the question of implementation and enforce- 
ment. Reciprocity has, of course, been the major com- 
pelling argument. But reciprocity does not always exist. 
At a given time in the last war one side had all the 
prisoners, OF did all the occupying or all the bombard- 
ment. Since Japan cared nothing for the fate of her own 
soldiers, for whom capture was a humiliation worse than 
death, why should she be interested in providing for the 
well-being of Allied soldiers in her hands? Or why should 
she be obliged to give these captives more than the hand- 
ful of rice her own soldiers lived on? The Swiss Govern- 
ment and the International Committee of the Red Cross 
were in a sense an enforcing agency, more by persuasion 
than by force. 

Something new, however, is slated for the conventions. 
Encouraged by the precedent of Nuremberg and fre- 
quently using the phraseology of the projected conven- 
tion on genocide, the ICRC (or rather a group of recog- 
nized authorities in international and penal law under 
its inspiration) has studied the question of penal sanc- 
tions. Provisional drafts would make “grave violations” 
of the conventions punishable by national or international 
tribunals as “crimes against the law of nations.” Su- 
perior orders would not constitute a valid defense, al- 
though that fact could be considered in mitigation of 
punishment. The fate of such an enterprise at Geneva will 
be worth watching. The fact that the conventions have 
better than an even chance of “entering into force,” as 
the lawyers say, may cool the enthusiasm of many gov- 
ernments and their military advisers. 

Of more practical importance than penal sanctions 
will be universality of acceptance. Non-adherence to the 
Red Cross conventions on the part of the Soviet Union 
and Japan had fateful significance during the last war. 
At the 17th International Red Cross Conference held in 
Stockholm in August, 1948 to discuss these proposed 
revisions, the Red Cross organizations of the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania refused to participate 
formally. Some observers were present from this Eastern 
European bloc. In 1929 Soviet emissaries signed the first 
convention, though not the second one, dealing with pris- 
oners of war. The USSR later ratified neither. At present 
writing no one seems to know whether the Soviet Union 
will participate in the Geneva conference in April. 

The possibility that a large group of states may not 
be parties to the Red Cross conventions raises many diffi- 
culties, but not necessarily fatal ones. The experience of 


the ICRC in the recent war has given it grounds for belief 
that de facto acceptance can be possible in some areas of 
humanitarian work on the basis of reciprocity. 

The spiritual and intellectual welfare of soldiers and 
civilian victims of war figures largely in all four conven- 
tions to be considered by the diplomatic conference. 
Catholic organizations were represented at the Stockholm 
Conference last August. The delegation from the Vatican 
was presided over by the Apostolic Nuncio at Berne, 
Msgr. Philippe Bernardini, assisted among others by 
Canon Charles Comte of Geneva. “Caritas Interna- 
tionalis” was represented by its secretary general, Msgr. 
Giuseppe Crivelli of Lucerne, and by Father John Paul 
Haas of Geneva. It is important to state that the present 
drafts formally envisage the participation in wartime of 
other organizations than ICRC. The door remains open 
for the activity of international religious organizations. 

The success of the Geneva meeting will be a significant, 
even if not a decisive, victory over war. The enterprise is 
now out of the hands of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross which (being a simple organization of 
twenty-five Swiss citizens) has no governmental status. 

One need not think in terms of a third world war in 
order to proclaim the necessity of these humanitarian 
accords. Small wars are raging today in every quarter of 
the globe, and in every place the Good Samaritan has his 
role. Jean C. Pictet, director-delegate of ICRC, contends 
that the proposed pacts are a protest against the pes- 
simism of those who say that the prospect of atomic war 
in the future no longer leaves any room for the interna- 
tional juridical regulation of the effects of war. “The 
Convention of Geneva [1864] was one of the strongest 
blows dealt to war since the beginning of the world, and 
the foundation of the Red Cross was a veritable protest 
against useless death.” The forthcoming meeting is a pro- 
fession of faith that international law and humane stand- 
ards will continue their value in the decades ahead. 


How to keep Lent 
and like it 


Mary Tinley Daly 








“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs. Kennedy at the family dinner 
table, “Lent! It just means fish and more fish—and how 
I loathe cooking fish!” 

“And eating it,” chimed in sixteen-year-old Francis. 
“Then there’s all the going to church and stuff and feel- 
ing that you’ve got to give up things. . . .” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed young Jimmy. “Me too. I hate Lent.” 

The Kennedys are not the only ones with this attitude. 
It is reflected in the society columns of newspapers weeks 
before Ash Wednesday: “There is a gala round of offi- 
cial and unofficial entertaining with many swish parties 
before the dark and somber season of Lent begins. . . .” 

But is it such a “dark and somber” season—that forty- 
day period between Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday? 
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Let’s take a look at the ordinary Catholic family where 
the parents have the right perspective, not only on Lent 
but on the whole development of their children—physical, 
mental and spiritual. 

Such parents know the Lenten period for what it really 
is, “The Holy Season,” a hiatus of quiet interior growth 
through prayer, contemplation and self-sacrifice. Coin- 
ciding as it does with the first inner growth of plants 
before they are ready to spring into the life of the world, 
it can be a like period in the souls of men. And such a 
period can be a very joyful thing. 

This was illustrated for us the other night when a 
young man, about to enter a Jesuit novitiate, was having 
dinner at our house. 

“They make you go in for a long retreat, don’t they, 
Frank?” our Johnny asked him. “I understand you can’t 
write letters or talk—or even read the newspapers. How 
you going to keep up with the world?” 

“T don’t especially want to keep up with the world 
right now,” Frank answered seriously. “I'll be glad of 
that time—to get close to the Big Boss and find out what 
He wants me to do... .” 

After Frank left, Johnny said: “Say, you know maybe 
we could use this Lent sort of the same way—not strict 
like Jesuit novices, but. . . .” 

We knew what Johnny meant. 

After piloting a family through many Lents, it’s easy to 
see the mistakes that can be made. 

Most important is the general attitude. Instead of 
adopting Mrs. Kennedy’s doleful spirit and her lament 
that Lent “just means fish and more fish,” we can cook 
that fish so that the family welcomes rather than resents 
its presence. 

The members of the family who are required to fast 
can do so cheerfully, thus realizing the full spiritual value 
of their sacrifice. 

In this connection, it is up to the homemaker to see 
to it that the diet is particularly well balanced for such 
members; that the “collation” is nutritious and appetizing 
and that the “one full meal” is exactly that. 

It’s up to her, too, to watch for those first tell-tale signs 
of lassitude, the faint blue shadows around eyes and the 
stronger-than-usual “I hate to get up in the morning” 
feeling. When these occur, particularly with young 
people, those just past 21 and perhaps on their first job, 
but impelled by fervor to fast, perhaps it would be wiser 
to suggest a consultation with the confessor to be ab- 
solved from strict fasting. With young people, incipient 
anemia is an ever-present danger, with its weakening ef- 
fects that lead to more serious complications. 

As for the younger members of the family and the 
others not held to the strict Lenten fast, there are many 
forms of self-discipline. 

“I’m going to give up movies and candy and comics 
and ice cream and cake and pie,” announced our 11-year- 
old at the beginning of last Lent. 

What a list! The intention was fine but the practical 
execution impossible. Even the attempt at such whole- 
sale self-denial would instill a heavy, burdensome feeling 
toward the very season of Lent. Also, human nature 
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being what it is, especially for an 11-year-old, there would 
be a slip in one department, then another, bringing a 
sense of failure and the inevitable “Oh, what’s the use? 
I haven’t any will power... . ” To avoid that, we sug. 
gested one sacrifice—she chose candy—and we did oy; 
best to help her carry out the resolution. She had cookies 
and cake—with icing. She went without candy, eye, 
through a couple of birthday parties, and felt that she 
had mastered herself in the process. 

Of course she sat on the steps with a box of candy ip 
her lap from 11:30 until 12 noon on Holy Saturday— 
and by Easter Sunday morning was almost ready to 
swear off candy for life! Nevertheless, it had been , 
sacrifice, because forty days is a long time when a whole 
life measures only 11 years. 

It’s wise to make such voluntary sacrifices not too hard 
for children. For instance, if somebody has given up ice 
cream, serve whipped-cream desserts. When the inveterate 
Saturday-afternoon moviegoer has forsworn movies for 
Lent, see that there is something interesting to do on 
Saturday afternoon: an early spring picnic or a gang 
of friends in to play records 
or just to roughhouse in the 
back yard. Save the papers 
for the comic-strip addict 
who has given up his pet 
reading for Lent. It will do 
no harm to spend Easter 
Monday with Dick Tracy. 

Then there are always 
Sundays. A big dinner, plen- 
ty of snacks—they relieve tension. Even Holy Mother 
Church well realizes this need, and gives us Laetare 
Sunday. 

These things are all connected with the idea of self- 
discipline and going without—but there is a more posi- 
tive side to family practices in Lent. 

Daily Mass and Communion are best of all. It may be 
an extra bother—it definitely is—to fix a series of break- 
fasts, but it’s worth it. Then there is family prayer, one 
of the most unifying forces in the world. And how abou! 
a series of interesting and inspiring Lenten sermons at- 
tended by as many members of the family as possible? 
Often this means leaving the dishes—and unfortunately 
they always stay just as left, or get even stickier—bul 
regular attendance at Wednesday evening or Friday 
evening services helps a lot in carrying on our resolu- 
tion to make this truly a “Holy Season.” 

Most families cut down on recreation outside the home 
during Lent, but that should not mean sitting evening 
after evening with eyes glued on the new Christmas tele- 
vision set, or reading all the Jatest best sellers. It’s a 
fine idea during this quiet period to catch up on some 
really worth-while reading. The book-review department: 
of AMERICA, Commonweal, the Sign and other Catholic 
magazines give plenty of information about interesting 
books for the season. 

The mother of the family might find out from thes 
sources just what is worth reading and stop by the ii 
brary to get such books for her family. For instance. 
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she could hardly do better than have a copy of Thomas 
Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain in the house. Everybody 
ever twelve will love it. 

Back to Mrs. Kennedy and her idea of Lent: a stern, 
rigorous, sterile period—full of fish! We are all inclined 
to be Mrs. Kennedys. But what should the mother of the 
house do for her Lenten practice? And what should the 
father do? It probably doesn’t matter much whether or 
not they give up candy and ice cream—the things they 
liked best when they were children—or smoking and 
drinking—the things they like now. 

They have a bigger job now—renouncing secularism 
and keeping their efforts directed to the task of building 
a truly Christian home. During Lent we could all benefit 
by re-reading the American Bishops’ 1948 message, 
particularly the part devoted to the home: “The Christian 
must make his home holy. . . . To do their part [in solv- 
ing present-day problems which the family faces] our 
homes must be thoroughly Christian and must let the 
glory of the full vision of Christian truth illumine them.” 


(Mary Tinley Daly is the wife of newspaperman John J. 
Daly, and the mother of six children. Her weekly column, 
“At Our House,” is syndicated to the Catholic press by 
NCWC Feature Service.) 


Filibuster 
and civil rights 


On February 28 the U.S. Senate was scheduled to open 
“a great struggle, of uncertain duration and outcome, 
to determine whether its rules against the filibuster shall 
be hardened for the second time in 143 years.” This 
warning was given by William S. White of the New York 
Times’ Washington bureau. 

The “struggle” to limit debate in the Senate will be 
the first battle in the conflict over President Truman’s 
civil-rights program. Since both parties endorsed this 
program in their campaigns last fall, Northern Democrats 
and most Republicans will take the offensive against the 
bitter opposition of Southern Democrats. If this fight 
were to be decided by mere force of numbers, it would 
not last long. Of the 96 Senators now in office, 42 are 
Republicans and 32 Northern Democrats. Against this 
total of 74, nearly all of whom favor the President’s civil- 
rights program, stand only 22 Southern Senators, all 
Democrats. To them, the civil-rights proposals, if adopted, 
would mean the end of the South they and their fore- 
fathers have cherished and defended against Federal “‘in- 
terference” since long before the Civil War. It means 
more than passing Federal anti-poll-tax and anti-lynch- 
ing laws. It means the breakdown of the machinery by 
which the South has been able to block national legisla- 
tion whenever a single Southern Senator felt that the 
interests of his section were being jeopardized by the 
“Yankee” majority in Congress. 

That machinery has been the filibuster—the system of 
exploiting all sorts of procedural rules to prolong dis- 


cussion, relevant and irrevelant, and prevent the Senate 
from ever coming to a vote on a bill regarded as intoler- 
able by any individual or group in the Senate. 

The filibuster has been defended and used by Northern 
Senators, among them the late George Norris, “fighting 
liberal” from Nebraska. In the recent past, however, the 
filibuster has more and more become the last resort in a 
rearguard defense of “white supremacy” by the late 
Senators Bilbo (Miss.), Huey Long and Overton (La.), 
and now by Senators Russell (Ga.), Ellender and Russell 
Long (La.), Hill and Sparkman (Ala.), Eastland and 
Stennis (Miss.) and Byrd (Va.). Northern Democrats 
have to break the filibuster if they are going to deliver 
what they promised the voters, especially Negro voters, 
last fall, Administration leaders, however, are not at all 
eager to fire the first shot in a battle which is certain to 
involve political bloodshed and to disrupt what tenuous 
unity the Democrats in Congress now enjoy. Alert Re- 
publicans have pushed them into this fray by demanding 
immediate action. So, to retain the political support of 
liberals and of minority groups in their States, as well 
as to enact legislation in which they sincerely believe, 
Senator Lucas (D., Ill.), their majority leader, has been 
forced to set February 28 as the zero hour for this trial 
by fire. 

The Senate Rules Committee, under its chairman, Sena- 
tor Hayden (D., Ariz.), by a vote of 10-3 has agreed 
upon the bipartisan Hayden-Wherry Resolution, which 
would make two changes in the Senate rules. It would 
widen the scope of the present, almost useless, process of 
limiting debate (“closure”) by making it apply to “mo- 
tions” as well as “measures.” Rule XXII, adopted in 
1917 and now in effect, applies only to “a pending meas- 
ure,” and Senator Vandenberg, as President pro tempore 
of the Senate, last summer refused to interpret this rule 
so as to allow closure to be invoked against a filibuster 
when a motion to call up a bill was before the Senate. 
Vice-President Barkley, now presiding officer in the 
Senate, then disagreed with this interpretation. It seems 
much better to adopt this change formally so as to allow 
the Senate to curtail a filibuster which prevents a bill 
from even getting to the floor for debate. 

The second change is the reason why Senator Taft has 
approved of the Resolution as being “conservative.” Many 
liberal groups, as well as five progressive Republican 
and some progressive Democratic Senators, want the 
Senate to be able to invoke closure by a mere majority 
vote. The Hayden-Wherry Resolution, however, retains 
the requirement of a two-thirds vote. It is hard to see 
any improvement here. 

“Conservative” as are these changes, Senator Ellender 
(D. La.) has threatened that he would talk “until there 
is no breath in me,” i.e., use the filibuster itself, against 
any proposal to curb filibustering. Senator Lucas has let it 
be known that he will sidetrack this filibuster-civil-rights 
debate if it begins to stymie action on the rest of Presi- 
dent Truman’s legislative program. That is probably what 
will happen—after days and weeks of bitter, but perhaps 
not altogether futile, forensics. 


Rospert C. HARTNETT 
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Fear Blackett 
and the bomb 


Edward A. Conway 


Said Father Abraham to Dives (Luke 16:26): “Between 
us and you is fixed a great chaos, so that there is no 
passing from our side of it to you, no crossing over to 
us from yours.” 

As the UN Atomic Energy Commission, after nine 
months of hibernation, resumed its sessions at Lake Suc- 
cess on February 18, it was reported that “the gulf of 
principle between the nine members of the majority and 
the two nations of the Soviet minority was as deep as 
ever.” To realize how deep and how wide is that gulf 
one should read Patrick M. S. Blackett’s Fear, War and 
the Bomb (N. Y.: Whittlesey House, 1949. 244 pp. 
$3.50). 

Since its publication in England on October 15, Nobel 
Prize Winner Blackett’s book has helped to widen the 
chasm between majority and minority to Grand Canyon 
proportions. It has given the Russians a reason for the 
fear that is in them—the fear that we are trying to trick 
them through the so-called “Barucn plan.” In one speech 
before the UN Assembly at Paris last November, the 
USSR’s Vishinsky quoted Blackett’s rationalization of 
Russian fears no less than ten times. 

British and American spokesmen for the majority plan 
have reacted vigorously, not to say violently. The British 
UN delegation circulated a 3,500-word attack on the 
book to the other delegations at the Paris Assembly. U. S. 
Atomic Delegate Frederick H. Osborn denounced Black- 
ett’s book in a speech at Cambridge University on No- 
vember 22, declaring that “almost every detail is wrong, 
because it is based on false premises or tendentious ar- 
guments.” Three weeks later he debated Dr. Blackett and 
came off second-best. 

In that debate Blackett explained why he wrote the 
book, in terms which illustrate how he has so unsettled 
British and American officialdom: 

If a third world war is to be avoided—and how 

much of “western” democracy would survive one? 

—some hard and realistic thinking must be done on 

what really are the essential elements in the pres- 

ent clash over atomic energy between East and West. 

My book was an attempt to initiate such thinking 

. . . The most serious part of Osborn’s criticism is 

that I should have had the temerity to criticize at 

all the United Nations plan for the control of atomic 
energy. I think it is in many respects a bad and 
dangerous plan. I think the implicit assumptions as 

to the military effects of atomic bombs on which the 

plan is based are wrong .. . It seems to me very 

important to understand how it has come about that 

England and America should be now openly basing 

their defense policy on the use of atomic bombs on 

civilian populations. That they are doing so is not in 
question (Emphasis supplied). 








For this reviewer, Chapter IV, “The Atomic Bomb as 
a Weapon,” is the most disturbing part of the book. In 
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it Blackett claims that the bomb has been vastly over. 
rated as the “absolute weapon.” If this argument as 
faithfully reflects the Russian viewpoint as most of his 
others do, we should tell the world more about the 
devastating power of our improved bombs, as Senator 
Brien McMahon has been suggesting. Perhaps we should 
spell out this passage of the last report of the U. §S, 
Atomic Energy Commission: 

New designs of weapons have been tested and found 

to be successful, and further developments are now 

in progress . .. Extensive study and analysis of the 

results of the tests have firmly established that a 

substantial gain in energy release was obtained. 

One of Blackett’s incidental arguments is that our hur- 
ried employment of the atom bomb was caused by our 
desire to knock out Japan before the Russians could 
enter the war against them. Blackett’s staunchest Ameri- 
can defender, Dr. Philip Morrison of Cornell, in one of 
four reviews released by the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, February 23, supports him: 

I can testify personally that a date near August 

tenth was a mysterious final date which we, who had 

the daily technical job of readying the bomb, had to 
meet at whatever cost in risk or money or good de- 
velopment policy. That is hard to explain except by 

Blackett’s thesis, for the tenth was about the date on 

which the Russians had agreed to enter the war. 

The question of motive is not, of course, finally an- 

swered by any such observations. 

Such observations are, however, bound to reopen the 
question why we dropped the A-bombs, which former 
Secretary of War Stimson was supposed to have settled 
once for all. 

Blackett suspects that the majority of the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission are deliberately playing down the 
possibility of getting industrial power from atomic fis- 
sion. The industrial use of atomic energy, he claims, is 
enormously more important to an under-developed coun- 
try like Russia than to Britain or America. The “Baruch 
plan,” with its system of strategic balance, based on 
military rather than economic considerations, would in- 
terfere with the Russian plans to develop atomic power 
for peaceful purposes. What is more, the inspection re- 
quired during the first stage of transition from national 
to international control would enable the Western Powers 
to locate Soviet arms factories, while giving the Russians 
no immediate military compensation. These two points 
seem to represent honest Soviet fear-reactions. The UN 
Atomic Energy Commission has not yet taken up in de- 
tail the crucial questions of how the principle of strate- 
gic balance can be worked out in practice, how the 
quotas of nuclear fuel for power reactors will be dis- 
tributed, and how the stages of the transition will be 
managed. The Commission could probably allay Soviet 
fears by grasping that cluster of nettles. But detailed 
discussion of strategic balance, quotas and stages would 
highlight the fact that atomic power will not be economic- 
ally feasible for a quarter-century, which makes most of 
the Commissions’ current deliberations academic (see 
Am. 1/22 pp. 425-428). Both Blackett and the Commis- 


sion seem to have fallen into the same “chaos.” 
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Catholic Book Week’s 
book-aid campaign 





Phillips Temple 








Of the making of weeks there is no end, and what with 
“Save the Horse Week” (July 23-30), “National Foot 
Health Week” (May 21-28), “Large Size Week” (Jan. 
14-24) and “National Cranberry Week” (Oct. 10-15), 
it is with a sense of profound understanding that we wel- 
come Mr. F. Lander Moorman’s “National Leave Us 
Alone Week” (April 1-8). It was therefore with some 
trepidation that we undertook the promotion of Catholic 
Book Week (Feb. 20-26), being under the impression 
that it was “just another week,” and wondering what 
could possibly be done to make it different. 

Well, in the first place, there were some things about 
Catholic Book Week (hereinafter to be referred to as 
CBW) that ought not to have been different. The back- 
bone of this annual observance, of which the present is 
the ninth, is the local librarian’s promotion of Catholic 
letters in his own elementary-school, high-school, col- 
lege, university, seminary or parish library, usually in 
conjunction with the neighborhood public library. 

This promotion follows certain well-established lines, 
which nevertheless offer surprising latitude for anyone 
who feels the urge to be original. The preparation of 
booklists with useful annotations and attractive formats; 
the devising of essay, poster or slogan contests; the plan- 
ning of lectures, assembly programs, radio broadcasts, 
panel discussions and teas; the organization of book 
fairs; the enlisting of aid from such groups as the 
Knights of Columbus, the Catholic Daughters of 
America and the Sodality—these and many other activi- 
ties are just as interesting or as uninteresting as their 
organizers care to make them. They are the raw material 
of CBW, the basic means by which it seeks to achieve its 
declared purpose: “To encourage and stimulate the read- 
ing and writing of Catholic literature in its various forms 
—books, periodicals, newspapers, pamphlets.” It was 
with the deliberate intention of correlating as many of 
these activities as possible that the Catholic Library As- 
sociation, which sponsors CBW, scheduled it to fall 
within Catholic Press Month. 

Yet if this were all there was to CBW, it would have 
failed in one of its chief objectives, namely, the focusing 
of national attention on Catholic letters. The individual 
work of the local librarian must always be the indispens- 
able element in the affair, but it will be noted that “na- 
tion-wide” amd “national” do not mean the same thing, 
and that a nation-wide network of local observances will 


not add up to a national observance. As with an organ- 
ism, the whole is something more than the sum of the 
parts. There must be a unifying idea behind it all to 
give it cohesion and direction. 

There is also the fact that to get publicity—which is 
essential if you want to get national attention—you have 
to operate on the level of news, and not merely of pub- 
licity. An agency such as the NC News Service, for ex- 
ample, cannot lend its machinery for the grinding of 
anyone’s publicity axe, but it will pay attention to your 
story if it is a news story of national interest. On my 
desk is an excellent bookmark listing recommended read- 
ing, of which 18,000 were distributed by the Brooklyn- 
Long Island Unit of the Catholic Library Association as 
part of their CBW celebration; a carefully selected list of 
books compiled by the Illinois Unit; and a program of 
the ninth annual Book Fair held in Spokane by the CLA 
Unit in that area. A long list of similar activities could 
be enumerated, covering all parts of the country. Yet 
none of them, considered individually, would have re- 
ceived a place on a national news release. They had to 
be incorporated into a larger picture under some leading 
idea. 

Fortunately, we had such a leading idea, which be- 
came the key project of the celebration of CBW. This 
was the Book Aid to War-Stricken Countries campaign. 
The damage done to the libraries of Europe and of the 
rest of the world as a result of the war is well known, but 
only those are likely to appreciate it who have traveled 
through the affected countries, or whose mail brings each 
week a sheaf of acutely pathetic appeals from mission- 
aries, librarians and others desperately in need of printed 
materials. His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, who served as Honorary Chairman of 
CBW for 1949, expressed himself thus on the subject: 


I am much pleased with the planning of the Book 
Aid to War-Stricken Countries campaign which the 
Catholic Library Association is promoting. From 
many sources it comes to me that Catholic educa- 
tional institutions in many parts of Europe are in 
sorry need of books. The war destroyed their collec- 
tions, and they have to start building up new li- 
braries. I don’t know of any nicer thing that could be 
done than for the Catholic Library Association to 
gather books and send them to these worthy institu- 
tions. Your interest in this matter is real Christian 
charity. There will be no real reconstruction unless 
Christian leaders are trained for it, and what we can 
do to help Catholic educational institutions in these 
devastated lands is just as important as what we 
are doing to feed the hungry and clothe those who 
are scantily clad... . 


In order to achieve this purpose, collection centers for 
books have been set up in each of the thirty regienal 
units of the Catholic Library Association threughout the 
United States and Canada. Any librarian or individual 
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reader who has books to spare may deposit them with 
the chairman of the Catholic Library Association unit in 
his area (a list of these chairmen will be mailed, upon 
application to Georgetown University Library, Washing- 
ton 7, D. C.). Books are screened at the collection cen- 
ters, and any which are contrary to faith or morals are 
discarded. The books are then crated and mailed to a 
point in New York designated by Monsignor Edward E. 
Swanstrom, Director of War Relief Services, NCWC. 
From that point they are shipped to all parts of the world. 
The only payment required of those shipping the books 
is that involved in sending the boxes to New York. From 
New York on, they are handled through the facilities of 
the NCWC. Individual donors are requested not to mail 
books directly to New York, but to give them to their 
local collection center. 

The response to the appeal for books has been most 
gratifying and, although this drive will be continued 
through the year after the close of Catholic Book Week, 
many hundreds of volumes have already been contributed 
and are on their way around the world. The slogan of 
CBW for 1949 was “Read Wisely—Share Truth,” and 
this project is a practical way of realizing the second 
half of the slogan. 

The first half of it—Read Wisely”—even though it 
shares with all slogans a measure of triteness, is preg- 
nant with ideas for anyone who cares to think about it. 
For one thing, it suggests the note of selectivity in our 
reading—a note with which high-pressure commercial- 
ism is not much concerned. It suggests that in urging 
“more” reading we might pause to consider that some 
of us need less reading. Aldous Huxley has observed that 
desultory reading is the only vice that doesn’t receive 
the censure it deserves. Such reading sometimes amounts 
to an occupational disease with librarians, who might 
as a class benefit from more intensive reading of fewer 
books, since what we think about what we read is more 
important than how much we read. 

One of the paradoxes of a technological age is the 
availability, on the one hand, of more books for more 
people than ever before in history and, on the other hand, 
of television and related devices which may have the 
end result of causing people to do less reading than at 
any period since the introduction of universal literacy. 
It is in the home, for the most part, that real read- 
ing is done, when it is done at all, and it is there that it 
should be maintained and encouraged. Children learn by 
example, and the father who tells his child to go read a 
book while his own eyes remain glued to a television 
panel is not contributing anything to education. 

In startling contrast to this is a comment that Donald 
Attwater made about Eric Gill and his family, whom he 
had been visiting. At table, the Martyrology was read 
aloud as a normal part of the family routine. This is a 
small thing, to be sure, but why should it be a seven- 
day wonder among Catholic families today? Such a prac- 
tice serves as an opening wedge into the liturgical life 
of the Church, recalling the feast of the day and re- 
minding us how the truths of faith which we take for 
granted and perhaps seldom advert to were paid for by 
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the blood of martyrs. It is a salutary contact with reality 
—and not only with historical reality, either, as our cur. 
rent headlines show. The child in whose home such read. 
ing is done will grow up literate in the great names of 
his faith, familiar with the geography of sanctity, and 
aware of the liturgical relevance of each day in the year, 

And there are, of course, other books—lots of them— 
which should be on the shelves of the Catholic home, 
and read and discussed as family projects. If the 
“Comix” exert the influence they do among young peo. 
ple today, whom do we have to blame but ourselves, 
when our shelves at home are bare of any reading mat. 
ter except perhaps a picture magazine and a best seller 
or two? The most effective cure for bad literature is the 
competition offered by good literature and, as I say, 
there is plenty of that, despite the moans of the critics, 
A list of inexpensive guides to such literature was in. 
cluded in the Catholic Book Week kit, assembled for 
distribution as a part of this year’s celebration. Also in. 
cluded is The Catholic Booklist, 1949, a printed, anno. 
tated list running to about 100 pages, covering the out. 
standing books of the past year, and chosen by a corps 
of experts under the editorship of Sister Mary Luella, 
O.P., Librarian of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, 

This kit, which the CBW 
Committee planned for the 
use of libraries for display 
purposes, contained book- 
lists, posters, bookjackets 
for bulletin-board exhibition, 
and other materials. The kits 
were priced at $1 each, 
and 1,000 were assembled. 
To the astonishment of every- 
one, these were completely sold out before the end of 
1948, and 1,000 more were prepared. These were all 
sold before February had fairly started, and orders con- 
tinue to pour in. Such a display kit might well become 
a regular feature of CBW. 

In conclusion, we should like to draw attention to a 
factor in the book campaign stressed by Mr. Eugene P. 
Willging in a recent article (The Catholic Library World, 
Jan. 9), namely the appropriateness of our contributing 
books to the libraries of Europe, in view of the $7,900,- 
000 which the citizens of Europe contributed to the 
Church in this country during the last century (1822- 
1922) through the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. This sum was made up of small donations from the 
people of France, Bavaria and Austria, and was trans 
mitted to the bishops of our country through the above- 
mentioned Society, and through the Leopoldinen-Stiftung 
and the Ludwig-Missionsverein. 

We were then a mission country, and churehes, sem- 
inaries and other institutions arose in various parts of 
our land where they were sorely needed, but where they 
could not have been established except for those in Eu- 
rope who made their weekly contributions of sous and 
Kreutzer. It is fitting that we should now make at least 
a token response in the form of books to help rebuild 
the ruined libraries of those countries. 
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“Depository of political 
wis d om” 


BURKE’S POLITICS 














Edited by Ross J. S. Hoffman & Paul 
Levack. Knopf. 536p. $4.75 


In Burke’s Politics, Professors Hoffman 
and Levack of the Department of His- 
tory, Fordham University Graduate 
School, have produced what I think 
may be called a great book. It consists 
in the main of an orderly arrangement 
of generous selections from the speeches 
and writings of Edmund Burke, the 
champion of great causes in the British 
Parliament of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Burke was without any doubt the 
greatest “depository of political wis- 
dom” in English history. No serious 
student of political thought can afford 
to neglect him. The effect he has had 
on political writers in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can tradition is hard to exaggerate. The 
late Bliss Perry mentioned in his auto- 
biography that the only person he had 
ever met who could match his own 
quotations from Burke by memory was 
Woodrow Wilson. On the other hand, 
so un-Burkian a writer as Harold J. 
Laski has edited the Selected Letters of 
Burke. The fact that Burke is no longer 
cherished as he was a generation ago, 
when his speech on conciliation with 
the American colonies was textbook 
reading in second-year high school, 
spells a deterioration not only in our 
system of education but in the training 
our statesmen receive from it. For 
Burke is as timely as the morning 
newspaper, which is rather meaningless 
without his interpretative wisdom. Who 
can understand Bishop Oxnam’s troub- 
ble-making, for example, unless he re- 
members: 


All Protestantism, even the most 
cold and passive, is a sort of dis- 
sent. But the religion most preva- 
lent in our northern colonies is a 
refinement of the principle of re- 
sistance: it is the dissidence of dis- 
sent, and the protestantism of the 
Protestant religion. 


Burke’s fertile mind was the first to 
see how the healthy operation of the 
British Constitution depended on the 
sound functioning of political parties. 
He first understood and fought for the 
liberal principles which would one day 
give to the British Empire whatever 
strength and virtue it ever attained. 

In his day, as in ours, the liberties 
of mankind were everywhere menaced 
by the violent upsurge of nationalism, 
imperialism and revolution. America, 
Ireland, India and France were to 


Burke in the late eighteenth century 
what Asia, Africa, India and Russia are 
to us in the mid-twentieth. Many of 
Burke’s contemporaries wanted to dam 
up, or even to try to ignore, the rising 
tides. Others would have let them over- 
turn every breakwater of law and cus- 
tom standing in their way. Almost 
alone, Burke had the wit and the 
courage to salvage from the past all 
that was priceless, and yet admit into 
the future all that was promising. 

An Irishman born of a Catholic 
mother, Edmund Burke was the great- 
est parliamentary champion Irish and 
English Catholics have ever had. So 
courageous was he in his attack on the 
penal laws that he was dubbed a 
“papist” and even a “Jesuit.” But 
name-calling never frightened him into 
surrendering in the fight for justice for 
all. 





It is hardly too much to say that 
what Newman is to English religious 
literature, Burke is to English political 
history—the master to whom every 
mind in quest of the deeper truths 
must resort. 

Burke’s Politics is therefore a god- 
send to all who seriously devote them- 
selves to the study of political prin- 
ciples in action. The Introduction, the 
introductory notes and the occasional 
footnote aids bring the tangled politics 
of his day into clear focus. The index 
alone is worth the price of the volume 
to any student of Burke. 

Rosert C. HARTNETT 


Under the moral law 





THERE’S FREEDOM FOR 
THE BRAVE 





By Paul McGuire. Morrow. 309p. $4 


This is perhaps one of those books 
which many readers will read back- 
ward, as this reviewer did. It is in fact 
two books, separate though closely con- 
nected, as the author indicates by call- 
ing them Part I and Part II. The first, 
the philosophical and historical part, is 
didactic; the second is high journalism, 
in the tradition of Lord Acton and 
Orestes Brownson. Needless to say, the 
second part is the more readable, be- 
cause it deals with the actualities, while 


the first part deals with the eternities. 
One will find in the first part the ideo-- 
logical foundations of Mr. McGuire’s 
decidedly vigorous conclusions in the 
second. There is a constant cross-refer- 
ence, in ideas, if not in footnotes. 
Also, with this book, Mr. McGuire’s 
writings take on a recognizable pattern. 
Westward the Course was a study of 
America; Experiment in World Order 
was a defense of the British System (he 
is much given to the use of capitals for 
emphasis, and very effectively, too). In 
this book, he moves on to the World 
Scene, as the subtitle indicates: “An 
approach to World Order.” More strik- 
ingly perhaps than in his other books, 
Mr. McGuire here reveals that sense of 
history which alone enables a political 
scientist to appraise the current scene. 


The thesis of his book is twofold: 
politically, he sees world regeneration 
in terms of an imitation of the British 
System; economically, he sees it as an 
extension of the open economy of our 
forty-eight States to the whole world. 
But he wants to see these two things 
combined: a World Union in which 
each nation is as free internally as 
Canada and Australia, but bound to all 
others as loyally as are all the parts of 
the British Commonwealth; and com- 
plete free trade over the whole world 
area. 

At bottom, Mr. McGuire, in spite of 
his impressive historical and economic 
scholarship, is essentially a moralist. 
Even his mordant wit is really moral in- 
dignation. While he believes fervently 
that tariffs are the devils which have 
corrupted peace and prosperity, he be- 
lieves just as ardently that the original 
apostasy was Western civilization’s de- 
sertion of the Natural Moral Law. He 
carries this over into Part II, which is 
a series of penetrating analyses of the 
courses taken in modern times by the 
Big Three: Russia, Britain and the 
United States. It is, of course, the 
United States that this Australian 
writer has principally in mind. He 
openly lays on us all the moral, poli- 
tical and economic burden of saving the 
world for liberty and peace. Who can 
say he is not right? 

There are several details with which 
this reviewer, and no doubt most read- 
ers from their divers points of view, 
will not be in agreement. Mr. McGuire 
is argumentative, and argumentative- 
ness invites rebuttal. One suspects that 
he was not unaware of this when he 
wrote this book. Also, informed Catho- 
lics will not be deceived by the fact 
that he nowhere explicitly quotes a 
papal encyclical or allocution. In every 
section this reviewer found echoes, and 
even paraphrases, of Pius XI and Pius 
XII. It is an exemplary demonstration 
to the rest of us of how to carry to the 
world the Truth encompassed in a 
personal vehicle. Wi_rrip Parsons 
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Paul Claudel 
and 


“The Tidings 
Brought to 
Mary’ 


by Kathleen O’Flaherty 


HE ebject of this study is to in- 

troduce Claudel and his work to 
readers to whom the poet is little 
more than a name. Miss O’Flaherty 
elaborates on the most essential 
characteristics of Claudel’s psychol- 
ogy, art, and philosophy. She demon- 
strates the spiritual richness of the 
man, his intellectual profundity, the 
intimate union between the poet and 
the Christian and above all his won- 
derful love of the world and of hu- 
manity. “The Tidings Brought to 
Mary” is one of his best and most 
representative plays. $2.25 


As In a Mirror 
b 
Father ead O.F.M.Cap. 


Meditative essays by a famous phil- 
osopher. The style is gracious and 
fluent and the contents are certain 
to provoke very beneficial reflections 
on the eternal verities. $2.50 


The Mystical Rose 


y 
Father Hubert, O.F.M.Cap. 


Devout thoeghts on the secrets 
hidden in the heart of Our Lady, 
written with high appreciation and 
delicate feeling. $1.75 


The Liturgical 
Year 


by Dom Gueranger 
New Ready: 
Vol. 5 Lent 


Previeusly Published: 


Vol. 1 Advent 

Vol. 2 Christmas Book I 
Vel. 3 Christmas Book II 
Vol. 4 Septuagesima 


$4.00 per volume 
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’ Thinking abroad 
EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES 








By Feliks Gross. Philosophical Library. 
1,075 p. $12 


This bulky volume is not intended to 
serve as an introductory textbook, but 
to present “in a synthetic-basic manner” 
the most important European ideolo- 
gies; and the approach is not a his- 
torical one, for only those ideologies are 
selected which are of importance today. 

The very variety of contributions and 
contributors makes an evaluation of the 
book difficult. Some chapters are useful 
and enlightening, even for those who 
cannot agree with all judgments ex- 
pressed in them. As examples, I cite 
the contribution by Max Nomad on 
communism, anarchism and syndical- 
ism; the discussion on political Catholi- 
cism by A. Mendizabal, which satisfac- 
torily explains why Catholics can have 
diverging political attitudes, and which 
deals with basic Catholic ideas on the 
state and society as well as with the 
rise of parties inspired by Catholics; 
the treatise by W. Lednicki on Pan- 
Slavism, which introduces the American 
reader to many Russian and Polish au- 
thors. 

Some chapters constitute expressions 
of subjective creeds. F. W. Foerster, for 
example, is obsessed by the fear of 
Pan-Germanism, while F. Stampfer at- 
tempts to make French and English 
writers responsible for nazi ideology. 
Rocker presents a formulation of his 
anarchistic beliefs, and Dimitrov of his 
somewhat confused agrarian philoso- 
phy. Also, some chapters array facts 
without sufficient interpretations—e.g., 
the two by Lestchinski on Zionism and 
anti-semitism—and other chapters suf- 
fer from a scarcity of facts and an in- 
clination to generalizations (those by 
the editor himself and by Algernon Lee 
on socialism and Gotesky on liberal- 
ism). Surprising is the scant attention 
paid to English ideologies. though the 
concentration upon ideologies and 
movements insufficiently known, such as 
those originated among Slavic groups, 
must be praised. 

In many respects, the contributors 
hold very divergent views. It would 
have been well if G. Borgese, who was 
permitted to reprint a very incomplete 
article on the origins of fascism, had 
pondered what Mendizabal says about 
the Syllabus. He would then not have 
repeated some conventional but over- 
simplified accusations. All contributors 
are opposed to fascism as well as to 
communism, and to totalitarianism in 
all its forms. Many are bewildered hu- 
manitarian socialists, but manifestly 
men of the best intentions. Character- 
istic is the statement of the editor: 
“The tragedy of modern culture is that 
while we progress in the mechanical 
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sense we are faced with the disintegrg. 
tion of our moral standards.” Unfor. 
tunately, however, no attempt is made 
to investigate the more profound Causes 
for this disintegration, though the 
symptoms are often effectively de. 
scribed. 

The technical side of the work is not 
too impressive. For one thing, the 
bibliographies are incomplete. Mep. 
dizabal does not quote the works of 
H. Rommen; the chapter on anarchism 
does not list the Bakunin biography by 
E. H. Carr; the chapter on liberalism 
does not mention H. Laski’s book on the 
Rise of Liberalism. There are numerous 
misprints, e.g. Cohn for Kohn. Also, 
there is no University of Mannheim: 
and a dictum ascribed by Lednicki md 
Thucydides is to be found in Herodotus, 

Is the book a failure? That cannot 
be said. Neither, however, is it a com. 
plete success. It is a characteristic 
product of our time of bewilderment 
and the collapse of many traditional 
attitudes and ideologies. The editor has 
attempted too much; he should have 
described more precisely what he ip. 
tended to do. The word “ideology” jg 
used in the most vague and imprecise 
sense; consequently, intellectual dis. 
cussions of the origins of ideas and 
movements are mixed up with descrip. 
tions, and personal stories with phi- 
losophical interpretations. A more 
limited but clearer approach would 
have helped, but, even in its present 
form, the volume contains informative 
as well as stimulating and suggestive 
pages and chapters. 

WALDEMAR GuRIAN 





AN ACT OF LOVE 


By Ira Wolfert. Simon and Schuster. 
577p. $3.95 
An Act of Love is an elaborate com- 
pounding of artistry, journalism, psy- 
chological] speculation, intense action, 
confusion. In treatment, it is deadly 
serious; and this quality perhaps ac- 
counts for its good points as well as its 
failures. Mr. Wolfert, though he often 
writes with great skill, has not writter 
the opus magnus  bellorum—even 
though he has made a gigantic and 
somewhat tedious attempt to do so. 
The basic plot is about as simple as 
could be demanded: Harry (downed 
flyer) meets Julia (dominated daughter 
of Andrew and Deborah) on a Pacific 
island during the war. The working 
out of their story fills six hundred 
pages; and one wishes that some fear- 
less editor at Simon and Schuster’s had 
suggested that a good novel isn’t a long 
one. Also, very often the philosophical- 
psychological reflections, which abound 
in the story. are dreary and bogged in 
confusion; the intellectual parapher 
nalia are always related to and oftes 
relegated to some deep-seated psyche 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Giuseppe Ricciotti 






Ideal for Lent, this most complete, modern life of 
Christ in English is a classic for study and devotional 
reading. Strictly authentic in content, well-documented, 


and illustrated. $7.50 AT THE END OF 
THE STORY OF | THE SANTA FE TRAIL 
THERESE NEUM ANN By Sister Blandina Segale, S.C. 


By Albert P. Schimberg This journal of a personable nun in the 





Wild West provides an authentic history 
Startling as well as inspiring, this account 


of Catholic Americana as Sister Blandina 
of the living mystic of Konnersreuth re- 
lates the events of her past and shows 
Therese in her day-to-day life with its 
special favors and strange suffering. $2.50 


OUR LADY OF LIGHT 


By Barthas and da Fonseca 


The authentic Fatima record with its 
warnings and hope for a restless world. 
“No one can read this book, provided he 
has faith in the super-natural, without be- 
ing strengthened in faith and moved to 
a more prayerful and mortified life 
—American Ecclesiastical Review. $2.50 





narrates her frontier adventures. Into the 
telling creeps a charming naivete as she 
views clearly the events of her day. $3.00 


EXILE 
ENDS IN GLORY 


By Thomas Merton 


The famed Trappist poet has made the 
story of Mother Mary Berchmans a spir- 
itual reading experience as well 2s good 
biography because of his deep insight into 
Trappistine convent life. $3.75 




















THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


By Thomas a Kempis 


THE DEVOUT LIFE 


By St. Francis de Sales 





As an aid to spiritual progress, this recent translation 
of the popular work of St. Francis de Sales gives a 
step-by-step program for seeking perfection. Empha- 
sis is on prayer, holiness, the sacraments, virtue, and 
remedies against temptation. $2.00 


Styled in modern, fluent English is this new version 
of a great Christian masterpiece. Green Cloth, $1.25; 
Black Leatherette, red edge, $1.75; Green Leatherette, 
green edge, $1.75; Black Leatherette, gold edge, $2.25 
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logical phenomenon. And here, it must 
be said, the author is too frequently, 
too easily, Freudened. 

A French cleric once remarked about 
a famous novel: “It is a very good book 
for bad people and a very bad book 
for good people.” And this is the kind 
of paradox that applies to An Act of 
Love. If the “good” reader finds it too 
bad, he might turn to such a moving 
passage as the following (which is 
also, in its way, the resolution of the 
work) : 


Love had given him eyes to see. 
He understood many things he had 
not understood before. He under- 
stood many things now the mo- 
ment he thought about them. He 
understood, for example, pity—the 
pity that is not pity of self; and 
love—the love that is not love of 
self, or fear of another, or fear of 
being unloved. He understood why 
it is that the religious man loves 
most those most broken in spirit, 
and leaves the Andrews of the 
world alone. Only those who have 
fought hardest against the animal 
in themselves can become most 
broken. 
The “bad” reader, finding it too good, 
has only to turn to the already bruited 
passages cited by the national weeklies. 
If the reader falls into neither the 
very good nor the very bad category, 
he had better leave An Act of Love 


ANNOUNCING 


a new Quarterly... 


A Thomistic Review 


alone. To have carried the novel’s mes- 
sage successfully would have required 
the spiritual awareness and penetration 
of a Bernanos, preferably an Augustine. 
This does not mean that many readers 
will not be grateful for the little lights 
of this labyrinth. Maybe even darkness 
exists only to remind us of light. 
Rosert B. HEywoop 





CORAL AND BRASS 





By Holland M. Smith. Scribner's. 289p. 
$3 

On May 13, 1946 General Holland M. 
Smith of the U.S. Marine Corps retired 
after over forty years of service. In his 
foreword he states that he wrote this 
book to make sure that due credit be 
given to the Marines for their work in 
World War II, and to point out errors 
committed by the high command in 
World War II so that the same mis- 
takes would not be repeated in the 
event of another war. Those two driving 
aims are kept clear throughout the 
book. One can only faintly imagine 
what would happen to a younger man 
who wished to stay in service, had he 
written this book. 

Precisely what does “Howlin’ Mad” 
complain about? Why does he believe 
that the coral that was used for roads 
was more useful for war purposes than 


the high “brass” associated with the 
over-all planning of the Pacific cam. 
paigns? Is there any sense to his criti. 
cism? What impression does his book 
make on the lay reader? 

Regarding his Marines, Smith writes: 
“Given adequate naval and air support, 
they could go ashore on any beach and 
take any objective. I could have landed 
them in the mouth of hell if the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had picked that target, 
(Iwo Jima was a fair substitute.)” 
Those remarks indicate Smith’s faith in 
his men; they also make clear the ne. 
cessity of naval and air support. Re. 
peatedly Smith charges the Navy with 
being unwilling to give this support. 
The result: a far greater list of dead 
Marines than would have resulted had 
sufficient preliminary naval shelling 
preceded an amphibious landing of the 
Marines. 

He states that he repeatedly had to 
beg for gunfire from the Navy; he 
maintains that the Navy often inter. 
fered with his plans and tried to de. 
prive him of his control over the 
Marines. He states plainly that the 
“brass” should never have ordered the 
attack on Tarawa. Taking it was un- 
necessary, and resulted in 1,000 dead 
Marines and 2,500 more who were 
wounded. He implies that Nimitz was 
primarily responsible for what Smith 
considers a frightful blunder. Tarawa 














CROSS avo CROWN 


of Spiritual Theology 
Edited by the Dominican Fathers, River Forest, Illinois 





A new quarterly devoted to the presentation of the questions of ascetical and mystical theology will 


appear this Spring. 


Thomas Aquinas and the foremost masters of spirituality. 


CROSS AND CROWN will not be a trade journal for the professional theologian. 


It will discuss the many problems of the interior life according to the principles of St. 


Its doctrinal and 


literary style will be such that it will appeal to the clergy and religious, and also to the great number of 
the laity who seek a solid basis for their spiritual lives. 


John Leonard Callahan, O.P., has been appointed editor and will be assisted by John J. McDonald, O.P. 
Among the contributors of the first number will be Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Barnabas Ahern, 


C.P., and Sister Timothea Doyle, O.P. 
authors of various religious communities, the diocesan clergy, sisters and lay people. 


In subsequent issues there will be contributions from representative 
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tance of the interior life. 
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had no strategic importance; it could 
have been by-passed with no danger to 
American forces. 

Opposition from the Army was not as 
evident to Smith as that which came 
from the Navy, but he had to watch for 
it at all times. He puts it this way: “I 
sometimes wonder if we didn’t have two 
enemies: the Japanese and certain 
brass hats in the Army and Navy.” He 
gives good reasons why he relieved the 
Army general, Ralph Smith, at Saipan; 
he seems quite restrained when describ- 
ing the antics of Lieutenant General 
Robert C. Richardson, Jr., who com- 
manded the Army troops in the Central 
Pacific, and who was quite accurately 
known as “Nellie.” 

Details are given of every amphibious 
landing that the Marines made, from 
Guadalcanal to Iwo Jima. General 
Smith was always right on the ground 
where the fighting was going on; he did 
not get his knowledge from communi- 
qués. It is a foregone conclusion that 
those who have undertaken the task of 
defending every action of the Army, the 
Navy and the Washington administra- 
tion from 1941 to 1945 will not like this 
book. It is perhaps one of the five most 
honestly written books to come out of 
the war. It is up to you to decide as to 
whether or not this statement repre- 
sents an endorsement. 

Paut KINIERY 





THE QUEST FOR LOVE 
OF LAO LEE 





By Lau Shaw. Reynal & Hitchock. 306p. 
$3 
Lao Lee was a minor civil servant 
in modern Peiping. Shy, idealistic and 
hard-working, he was misunderstood 
and treated contemptuously by fellow- 
workers much less able than he. He 
longed to find someone with whom he 
could talk of the things he considered 
important, such as Truth and Beauty— 
s meone who would understand him. 
Lao Lee had a wife who lived in the 
country with their two children, but 
she was an ignorant peasant whom his 
parents had selected for him and with 
whom he had little in common. How- 
ever, urged by his friend Chang, the 
Marriage arranger, he brought his 
family to Peiping to live with him. 
From that time on things began to 
happen and, under the force of circum- 
stances, Lao Lee’s character kept de- 
veloping. His inordinate shyness was 
conquered when, to help his friend 
Chang out of trouble, he had to face- 
up to the petty politicians in his office 
and found that he could do it. When 
he refused any longer to allow the 
others to load their own work on him, 
he gained a new respect from them. It 
was not until he was disappointed in 
the conduct of the beautiful lady in the 


next apartment, whom he secretly 
thought of as his ideal, that he really 
learned to appreciate his own plain, 
not too bright, but faithful and loving 
wife. In the end he decided to take his 
family back to the country and to live 
there with them. He now perceived that 
the life which centered around the cor- 
rupt government office where he was 
employed, even though he had now 
gained promotion there, was false and 
meaningless and that in the country 
he could be true to himself and do 
something really useful. 

This second novel by the author of 
Rickshaw Boy holds the reader’s in- 
terest successfully for several reasons. 
As translated into excellent English by 
Helena Kuo, it is a smooth, well-knit 
piece of literary work. The characters, 
despite the Oriental setting, are de- 
lightfully recognizable. Chang and 
Lao Lee, each of whom pities the other 
for wasting time on non-essentials and 
neglecting the important things of life, 
could be two people anywhere in the 
world whose ideas differ as to what is 
important. 

Then, too, the book gives the Occi- 
dental reader a glimpse of the con- 
fusion in the lives of the modern 
Chinese, born, as Lao Lee was, under 
the Manchu dynasty and growing up 
in a republic. The clash of old and 
new, though the cause of some amusing 
situations, produces also pitiful mis- 
understandings and even tragedies. 

To the Catholic, the book has the 
added significance of revealing, per- 
haps unintentionally, the bleakness of 
pagan life. Lao Lee had many natural 
virtues—patience, courtesy, loyalty to 
his friends. He resented the callous 
selfishness, the cruelty, the gross ma- 
terialism all around him, but concluded 
that compromise must be the only solu- 
tion. He never did find anyone to share 
his ideals or to understand him. Lao 
Lee is the type often won over by the 
communist intellectuals, but Christian- 
ity would have given him what he 
sought. Mary Burke Howe 





THE FAMILY OF TOMORROW 





By Carle C. Zimmerman. Harper. 


250p. $3.50 


The author of one of the few important 
research studies of the family institu- 
tion, entitled Family and Civilization, 
presents a second study focusing his 
thought upon the modern family of the 
Western world. In a volume enriched 
by direct quotations from the impor- 
tant thinkers of the past who tried to 
analyze the family problem of their 
days, Professor Zimmerman makes his 
central thesis the relation between the 
family system and cultural continuity. 

Those familiar with the work of the 
author will find that he has amassed 
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By M. Eugene Boylan 
O. Cist. R. 


THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER 


“Of inestimable value to every soul striv- 
ing for perfection, especially to those whe 
feel the limitations set by their own hu- 
man self.”” Father Boylan’s theme is that 
sanctity is accessible to all. His work is 
a foreeful and compelling plea to super- 
naturalize our daily lives. $3.00 
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contains sane, positive advice on mental 
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increasing evidence for the necessity 
of a strong familial system with sound 
institutional controls. Beyond a set of 
regulations, however, he insists upon 
the necessity of understanding the 
values they incorporate. The latter is 
our crucial problem today, and the first 
challenge is sent out to social scientists 
to examine the history of the family 
of the Western world so that they may 
understand what is unfolding in our 
midst. 

In his analysis of our current family 
situation, historically familiar danger 
signs are vividly clear. Our astound- 
ingly high divorce rate, the vogue of 
sex-information theories, preoccupa- 
tion with the satisfaction of carnal lust, 
the rating of parenthood as antiquated 
er a matter of personal preference, are 
isolated as examples of the emergence 


of the present atomistic family type. 

In an effort to make a causal 
analysis, the author selects the _ his- 
torical method and singles out nine 
men who had much to do with pub- 
licizing the values basic to our familial 
system. The Emperor Augustus with 
his wife Livia; Theodora, wife of the 
Emperor Justinian; Church Fathers 
Jerome and Augustine, together with 
Jovinianus, are studied to reveal our 
foundations. The three men whose lives 
and thoughts are intimately related to 
the specifically modern family are 
taken to be Erasmus, Luther and Mil- 
ton. 

The most radical concept at the basis 
of our present plight concerned the 
freeing of marriage from institutional 
control, a theory advocated ardently by 
Erasmus. The institution was, of course, 





a new book by 


Thomas Merton 


If Merton’s autobiography, The Seven 
Storey Mountain, can be compared to 
The Confessions of Saint Augustine, then 
surely this beautiful little volume of 

meditations will be likened to Thomas a 
Kempis’ Iritation of Christ. It will enrich 
the spiritual life of Catholics and 


non-Catholics alike. 
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the Catholic Church. Luther added to 
this the idea of secular control whereby 
the State could grant divorce. More. 
over, he denied the sacramental nature 
of marriage, calling it an institution 
needed for the satisfaction of lust 
and for the procreation of children. 
Milton chiefly wrote arguments for dj. 
vorce, among which were his nine rea. 
sons for a divorce upon the grounds of 
mental incompatibility. It was he who 
prepared for the modern world the 
companionate value, the personal-help. 
mate concept influential in our current 
theories. At the time these values were 
publicized, they were not accepted or 
put into practice by the people still 
habituated to the older institutions. 
Zimmerman traces their growth, and 
calls them the acom from which our 
family tree grew. 

The atomistic-family idea has spread 
to the working people of our decade; 
and the solutions of birth-control in- 
formation, satisfaction techniques and 
divorce have been tried even as they 
were when Roman civilization cor. 
rupted. With emphasis upon the rela. 
tion of family survival to cultural sur. 
vival, the author concludes with these 
recommendations: the _ intellectual 
classes must begin to understand the 
Western family and its crisis; a sound 
system of social causation and family 
matters must be understood; we must 
look upon the family as a social and 
cultural creation subject to institutional 
control; we must rate the family as of 
more value than any one of its functions 
or any group of them. 

Once our educators and social scien- 
tists are convinced of these historical 
facts, their work will be to influence 
public opinion. Even more _ requisite 
than sound legislation is the re-creation 
of a family-value system in which our 
contemporaries will believe. 

Davin W. Twomey, S.J. 





THE UNIVERSE AND 
DR. EINSTEIN 





By Lincoln Barnett. Sloane. 127p. $2.50 


Mr. Barnett is a professional journalist 
by training and occupation. His know- 
ledge of physics has, no doubt, been 
culled from non-technical books, but he 
has done a fairly complete job of sur- 
veying the better ones, as is evidenced 
by the reading list at the end of his 
treatise. His book gives a reasonably 
adequate summary, from a_non-tech- 
nical viewpoint, of many ef the modern 
ideas about the structure of the uni- 
verse and the laws governing its opera- 
tion. There is an interesting and read- 
able account of such things as the Spe- 
cial and the General Theories of Rela- 
tivity, with some of the supporting bits 
of evidence therefor; of the inter-con- 
version of mass and energy by means 
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ef the now-famous equation EB = mc’; 
of time, motion, gravity, space and 
other related material. No attempt is 
made to explore the atomic or sub- 
atomic particles. 

The author’s admiration for Dr. Ein- 
stein appears to be unbounded, and is 
never disguised. Perhaps, however, he 
places an exaggerated emphasis upon 
Dr. Einstein’s contributions to the mod- 
em concept of the universe by almost 
completely ignoring the existence of 
any work of his predecessors or con- 
temporaries. 

Mr. Barnett’s treatment of his subject 
js neither materialistic nor idealistic, 
although he could easily have lapsed 
into one or the other of these philoso- 
phical extremes. Mentioned repeatedly 
js the fact that something must exist 
to account for such observable phe- 
nomena as light, energy, matter, the 
phenomena which furnish the raw ma- 
terial for theoretical explanation. The 
idea that there is an intelligence mani- 
fest in the universe which underlies 
and accounts for that universe is set 
forth by the author in more than one 
place. This concept is, of course, ne- 
cessarily left vague and incomplete by 
the scientist who stays strictly in his 
field. 

Physicists and astronomers in their 
study of the cosmos can _ progress 
towards the idea that there must be an 
ultimate first cause or prime mover— 
that is, that God exists—and they offer 
convincing evidence that He is pos- 
sessed of great power and wisdom and 
beauty, as is revealed by a macroscopic 
or microscopic study of His works. 
More than that should be expected only 
from the scientist turned philosopher. 

Mr. Barnett’s short summary does 
what can reasonably be expected of it. 
It is definitely not atheistic, nor does it 
show Dr. Einstein to be so. In it the 
reader will find an up-to-date and inter- 
esting account of the universe as it is 
known to astronomers and theoretical 
physicists. Louis W. TorvEtia 


The Word 


“Again the devil took Him up into a 
very high mountain and showed Him 
all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them, and said to Him: ‘All 
these will I give Thee, if falling down 
Thou wilt adore me’. . .” 














“Daddy, I wish we had a car.” This 
from Betty. 

“So do I,” said Joe. 

“And so do I,” said I. 

There was a tugging at my leg, and 
a two-year-old voice began chanting: 
“Daddy buy car! Daddy buy car!” 

I rumpled Jimmy’s silken hair. 


“Maybe some day,” I said soothingly. 

Joe’s voice took on the note dip- 
lomatic. “Mummy wishes we had a 
car,” he said. 

“Daddy buy car for 
chanted Jimmy. 

Betty turned her eyes to mine. “Why 
don’t we have a car, Daddy?” 

I looked from face to face, feeling my 
heart swell with affection and grati- 
tude. “Because we’ve got something 
much better.” 

“What?” 

I touched three little noses in turn. 
“You... and you... and you.” 

There was a pause. Then Betty 
added: “And Mary and Baby.” 

I nodded. “That’s five automobiles 
we don’t have.” 

“Five?” Joe’s voice was incredulous. 
“Do we cost that much?” 

I grinned. “I wouldn’t trade one of 
your little fingers for all the automo- 
biles in the world.” 

He was not to be sidetracked. “But 
do we cost that much?” he insisted. 

“We never counted the cost of you,” 
I told him. “If we had. .. .” I fetched 
a great shudder. “You cost more than 
money, you know. Tears, and pain, and 
love. Oh, well. You’re worth it a mil- 
lion times over. A trillion times.” 

Joe’s voice rose in astonishment. 
“We’re worth a trillion automobiles?” 

“More. Much more.” I gathered them 
close to me in a little huddle. “Kids, 
don’t you know you'll be here after 


Mummy,” 


the last automobile has crumbled into. 


dust and blown away on the winds? 
After the sun has gone out like a 
broken lamp, and the last star has 
fallen from the heavens? Don’t you 
know that you'll live as long”—I 
paused—“as long as God? Don’t you 
know that?” 

Betty and Joe nodded. Jimmy stared, 
and began to babble again: “Daddy 
buy car? Daddy buy... ?” 

I grinned, then talked to Betty and 
Joe, seriously. “No fooling, kids. There 
are people who said to us that we 
ought to have an automobile instead 
of Mary. And instead of Betty. And 
instead of Joe and Jimmy and Baby. 
Suppose we had listened. Suppose 
Mummy and I were riding around in 
a car all by ourselves, all alone be- 
cause”—I pointed to each of them 
in turn—‘because there was no you 

.. and no you... and no you. What 
about that?” 

Betty and Joe looked at each other 
and began to laugh. Jimmy joined the 
merriment. In a moment he said: 
“Daddy buy car?” “Maybe,” I said. 
“If God wants us to have one, we'll get 
it. Now go play.” 


“. . . ‘All these will I give Thee, if 
falling down Thou wilt adore me. 
Then Jesus saith to him: ‘Begone, 
SHANE secs JosepH A. BREIc. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Since 1792 
DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 





THE HOLY BIBLE. The Cathelle Family 
Bible. 1,300 Pages, 6x8 inches. Red Edge, 
$4.00. Gold Edge, $6.25. Leather, $8.00. 
THE RACCOLTA. Official Indutgenced Prayers 
of the Church. 700 Pages. 434x7 inches. Imi- 
tation Leather, Red Edge, $4.25. 

THE PSALMS A PRAYERBOOK—The Prayer- 
book of the Ancient Chureh. 450 Pages. 
4%x7 inches. Cloth, Red Edge, boxed, $4.25. 
MY PRAYERBOOK. The Prayerbook for every- 
body. 4x5 inches. Red Edge, $3.25. Gold 
Edge, $4.00. Leather, $5.00. 


MISSALS 


ST. MARY MY EVERY DAY MISSAL AND 
HERITAGE, Abbot Patrick O’Brien, 0.S.B8. 
A complete Missal that has the Story of America, 
the History of the Church in each of the 48 
States. 1,382 Pages. 4x6% inches. India paper, 
Cloth, Red Edge, $4.00. Imitation Leather, 
Red Edge, $6.50. Leather, Gold Edge, $8.50 
Morocco Leather, $15.00. 

THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. In Latin and 
— =. = on 1,852 Pages. 4x64 
inches. e, 50. Gold Edge, $9.75. 
Leather, $11.50 ” oe 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
26-28 Park Place, New Yor 7, N.Y. 


Boston - 


Chicage - Cincinnati - San Francisee 





EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Ropistered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, te give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices. 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established 1882 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Oppesite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU. 5-6774 
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@ Holy Water 


by John S. Kenedy 


in our March issue 
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I year.... $2 
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3 years... $5 





A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
403 West 59 Street - New York 19 - N. Y. 
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Camp Directory 











TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, 


archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, 
dramatics. Junior Camp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 32nd _—_—siyear. 


Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. William 
Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 
Camp Tegawitha "in the Poconos", 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 

















CATHOLIC BOYS — 
CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 


On beautiful Lake Dunmore. 
Established 12 years. 
Chapel on grounds—resident chaplain. 
All sports—Boys 6 to 16 years. 
Directed and supervised by owner. 
Season — June 28 to August 24. 
Enrollment limited to 75 boys. 
Write today for booklet showing 
CAMP BREBEUF in pictures with 
full description of all facilities. 


Mr. J. Gordon Wright, director 
6351 Overbrook Avenue 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 








—CRANWELL> 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 8-14 
Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recreation 
and cultural activities. Ideally loeated in heart 
of Berkshires on scenic 460-acre estate. Fea- 
turing riding, swimming, golf. Private 9-hole 
course. Also baseball, tennis, crafts, fishing, 
trips. Altitude 1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. 
and Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write 
Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 

















BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, 
diamonds, broken and usable watches, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for 
FREE shipping container. 


LOWE’S 


Dept. A, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 








IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


10,000 TITLES ON MARY. Get the 1949 
Booklist of the Marian Library. $1.50 post- 
paid. Write Marian Library, University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Theatre 


CITY OF KINGS. “We can hardly ex- 
pect,” said Lecomte du Noiiy, “to de- 








” stroy atheism by using the sentimental 


and traditional arguments which could 
arouse the ignorant masses of the past.” 
The thought has a bearing on the 
Catholic approach to the worldliness of 
our contemporary theatre. Catholics 
frequently denounce the profanity and 
over-emphasis of sex, occasional ob- 
scenity, on the stage, although for some 
strange reason they seldom mention se- 
cularism—its deadliest sin. Their com- 
plaints suggest that they would restrict 
theatrical production to revivals of 
Shakespeare and moder morality 
plays modeled on Everyn:an. The 
Blackfriars’ Guild, producer of City of 
Kings, has never been guilty of that 
gaucherie. 

The present production in the Black- 
friars’ Theatre is based on the life of 
Blessed Martin de Porres, a Negro who 
will soon be a saint. Urban Nagle, 
O.P., is the author, and his play is a 
chronicle of faith that is spirited, hu- 
morous and unfailingly interesting. 
Since the story of a saint is seldom 
exciting, in the modern sense, the 
author resorts to such dramatic hokum 
as a poisoned knife, a snake-whip and 
four yards of gauze splashed with mer- 
curochrome, simulating blood, to sus- 
tain theatrical interest; although alert 
minds do not require the stimuli. The 
continuous vein of tenderness in the 
story never slops over into the maudlin. 
From the scene when Martin appears 
as a small boy until his death in the 
Convent of the Most Holy Rosary, the 
character is intelligible, I would say 
captivating, to the modern mind. 

Martin, as the author portrays him, 
was not a great deal different from the 
men with whom you and I exchange a 
“Howdy” on the way to work in the 
morning, or a handshake if we happen 
to meet them in a social gathering. If 
we lived next door to him, or in the 
same neighborhood, we would eventual- 
ly learn that he was more richly en- 
dowed with charity than the ruck of 
men. We would also learn that at times 
his excess of charity could be exasper- 
ating. As a child he was a trial to 
his mother, and he became a hair shirt 
to his superiors and associates in the 
convent. Neither his mother’s frowns, 
when he was young, nor the common 
sense of his friends, when he was older, 
could dissuade him from a career in 
charity. He healed the sick, shared his 
food with orphans, and pawned his hat 
for a few pesos to help the needy. 
While he suffered with the afflicted and 
frequently went hungry so that the hun- 
grier might eat, he dispensed his char- 


1949 


ity with no air of a Lady Bountiful. Hig 
approach to poverty and suffering was 
as masculine as a single to right field 
with a man on second base. Martin, as 
the author presents him, was a man’s 
man. 

Two expert performances—by Her. 
bert Coleman, representing Martin as 
a child, and Elwood Smith, the saint as 
an adult—combine to making the char. 
acter as human as the author created 
him. Other characters — Martin’s 
parents, his sister as a brat and a 
young woman, various friends, and 
Church and civil dignitaries—are per. 
suasively impersonated by more com. 
petent actors than I have space to men. 
tion. Mr. Smith’s performance stands 
out. It is difficult to tell whether he is 
acting or is a reincarnation of the lead. 
ing character. 

The sets and costumes, respectively 
designed by Floyd Allen and Irene 
Griffin, are good of their kind. Of Den. 
nis Gurney’s many direction jobs for 
the Friars, this may be his best. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 


Films 














DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS. All 
the family will find much to admire in 
this account of a whaling voyage out of 
New Bedford. Youngsters should espe- 
cially like the twelve-year-old boy 
(Dean Stockwell) who performs the 
dangerous and responsible tasks of a 
regular crew member. The genuine 
excitement which Director Henry 
Hathaway injects into the hazardous 
voyage should appeal to the male con- 
tingent, young and old. And the ladies 
in the audience can grow misty-eyed 
over the film’s moving depiction of per- 
sonal relationships, which represent a 
welcome relief from the brutality and 
villainy generally accompanying sea 
stories. The film deals with a crippled 
old master (Lionel Barrymore) who is 
clinging doggedly to the command of 
his ship until his grandson (Master 
Stockwell) is old enough to succeed 
him. On his last voyage he nearly loses 
the lad’s affection and respect when his 
rigid discipline and adherence to tradi- 
tion bring him into bitter disagreement 
with the young first mate (Richard 
Widmark) who is schooled in newer 
and more scientific methods of naviga- 
tion. The groundwork for this conflict 
is rather artificially laid but, thanks to 
good direction and the performances of 
three really accomplished actors, it gets 
a firm hold on the attention and emo- 
tions of the spectator. (Twentieth Cen 
tury-Fox) 
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widow (Claudette Colbert) and her 
new husband (Fred MacMurray) on 
their wedding trip accompanied by the 
pride’s three young children. Adults 
who can give a degree of acceptance to 
this cheap and fairly incredible plot- 
device will find the picture consider- 
ably less outrageous than expected. At 
least the children behave like normal 
youngsters instead of horrible little 
monsters, and the principals, who be- 
have in quite juvenile fashion, at least 
have the grace to admit it. However, 
the really spontaneous laughs are few 
and far between. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) 


THE RETURN OF OCTOBER is 
about a young girl (newcomer Terry 
Moore) who thinks a race horse is the 
reincarnation of her Uncle Willie. She 
is encouraged in her delusion by a pro- 
fessor of abnormal psychology (Glenn 
Ford) who is underhandedly making 
her the subject of a thesis, and by her 
rich and disagreeable relatives who are 
trying to have her declared insane. Her 
vindication at an extraordinary court- 
room hearing (which seemed to involve 
a dishonest juggling of points of view 
by the writers) is the more sweet be- 
cause the villains of the piece are either 
millionaires or college trustees. This 
encomium to the untutored mind is sup- 
posed to flatter the average moviegoer, 
but in spite of Technicolor and the 
surefire excitement of a horse race it 
does not make for very good enter- 
tainment. (Columbia) 


Morra WALSH 
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THOUSANDS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
fuses blew out during the week... . 
The ensuing din of exploding behavior 
patterns rocked the social climate, be- 
got disorder and demoralization over 
far-flung areas. ... The eruptions were 
both minor and major in character... . 
Disorder filtered into vehicles. . . . In 
London, a bus conductor called a pas- 
senger a twerp, was fined two pounds. 
... Other means of transportation were 
affected. . . . In North Carolina, two 
undertakers staged a fierce battle in a 
hearse... . Fanning out into a wide 
variety of locales, the week’s unrest 
stirred up jumpiness and jitters. .. . 
In Birmingham, Mich., a citizen entered 
a restaurant. Annoyed when he was 
not waited on immediately, he tele- 
Phoned police. A patrol car, its siren 
sounding, roared to the restaurant. In- 
stead of helping him secure service, the 
officers arrested the citizen, still unfed, 
on a charge of disorderly conduct. .. . 


Clouds gathered over honeymoons... . 
While a young Kansas bridegroom was 
shaving, his bride asked him to hold 
one of her golden earrings. Continuing 
to shave, he put the earring in his 
mouth and, in due time, swallowed it. 
Upset, he scolded his bride. Her tear- 
ful remark, “You’d think I asked you 
to swallow it,” only served to increase 
his jumpiness, and their first quarrel 
assumed threatening proportions. How- 
ever, after the jewelry was fished out 
of his stomach and attached once more 
to her ear, the young couple made up. 
. .. Other domestic scenes also reflected 
the disquieting trends. . . . In Vir- 
ginia, a husband’s patience and diges- 
tion, sorely tried by his wife’s habit of 
mixing paraffin, wax and soap with his 
food, gave out altogether after he swal- 
lowed a combination of string beans 
and ground glass. He had her arrested. 
. .. Other husbands sought refuge with 
the secular arm. ... As an Ohio wife 
began painting around the house, her 
husband sniffed, complained of the 
smell, petitioned for a court order to 
restrain his spouse. In rebuttal, the 
wife told the judge: “He’s not home 
enough to be bothered by the smell.” 
The bench reserved decision. . . . In- 
dications that crime does not pay ap- 
peared. . . . In Grand Rapids, Mich., 
a thief brandishing a toy pistol 


snatched an empty wallet from a citi- 
zen, fled around the corner into the 
arms of a policeman. . . . Symptoms 
of discontent emerged. . . . An embit- 
tered San Bernadino, Calif., woman put 
her wedding ring in a downtown park- 
ing meter. .. . Lawton, Oklahoma, jail 
guards caught a prisoner hacking his 
artificial leg to pieces. Questioned, the 
prisoner retorted: “It’s mine, ain’t it?” 
Along with the minor disorders, the 
week witnessed continuation of a mass 
demoralization that may very well be 
the worst in all human history. As in 
the past, the Kremlin men shaped their 
activity according to the mind of Satan. 
. . . Working under their flaming Red 
banner, the Stalinmen went on beating, 
drugging, enslaving, robbing, murder- 
ing and, in general, bringing more and 
more of hell to earth. . . . It seems likely 
that in future ages the expression 
“twentieth century” will connote the 
abysmal depths of evil to which human 
beings can descend. . . . One who would 
form some idea of how Satan hates 
human nature has but to consider the 
awful terror that now prevails behind 
the Iron Curtain. In the matter of lead- 
ers, the human race has only one al- 
ternative. . . . It has to choose between 
Christ and Satan. . . . The modem 
world rejected Christ. . . . Now it is 
getting Satan. Joun A. Toomey 
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‘MOVIES FOR LENT 








“THE ETERNAL GIFT" 
The first and only sound motion picture of 
the solemn High Mass ever made — Nar- 
rator Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. 
Running time, 96 —e $25.00 
laily. 


"ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI" 
The film is deeply moving in its sincerity, 
following closely the life of St. Francis. 
Running time, 90 ee $25.00 
aily. 


“THE GLORY OF FAiTH" 
It is the strongest dramatic feature with a 
basic religious theme to come from the for- 
eign shores in some time. 
Running time, 82 ae $17.50 
aily. 
“THE LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS"— 
St. Therese of Lisieux 
> The only all-English talking picture on the 
> life of this beloved Saint. 
» Running time, 75 minutes.—Rental $20.00 
4 daily. 
4 
> 
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‘‘Catholic Historical NEWS Events”’ 


Available in a 2-reel film. Scenes you want to see and show in your schools and to your 

parishioners. Coronation of Pope Pius XII — Pope Creates Thirty-Two Cardinals — Mother 

Gabrini is Canonized — Pope Creates Saints — Marian Congress — Pope Receives Gifts. 
Running time, 25 minutes.—Rental $7.75 daily. 


810 FILM BUILDING * 








“THE MIRACLE OF FAITH" 
Based on the story ‘Miracles of Lourdes.” 
With English titles. 

Running time, 78 minutes.—Rental $17.50 
daily. 


“THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE" 
As the Miracle of Lourdes is so beautifully 
told in ‘“‘The Song of Bernadette,” so rever- 
ently and beautifully is the Miracle of Tepe- 
yac unfolded in “The Virgin of Guadalupe.” 
Running time, 85 —— $25.00 

aily. 


“PERFECT SACRIFICE" 
in color now available for outright purchase 
—only $150.00. Running time—24 minutes. 
Every church should own this subject fer 
converts and classroom instruction. 





Write today fc: our free catalog. 


SUNRAY FILMS, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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MonsieurVINCENT 


(THE LIFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL) 
mm) THEATRE PARTIES CAN NOW aT, ARRANGED @x 
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LAST CHANCE 


It is not too late to send 
20 issues of AMERICA 
to a friend for the bar- 
gain price of $2.00. al 
































Or, better still, send 20 copies of 


AMERICA and 7 of 
THE CATHOLIC MIND for only $3.00. 
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MAIL THIS FORM TODAY 








AMERICA, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


© Please send the following people AMERICA for 20 issues for the 
bargain price of $2.00. . . . oF 

CO Send 20 issues of AMERICA and 7 of the CATHOLIC MIND 
for only $3.00. 


D 1 enclose $.. ce. ~~ we er 43 Bilie: 
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By Harold F. Hall 


Nothing warms the cockles of a hard- 
boiled Circulation Manager's heart 
more than a good homey chat with 
one of his subscribers. 


Of course, there is the exception — 
the belligerent type usually trace. 
able to a bum cup of coffee that 
morning or maybe an overly jammed 
subway ride on the trip to the office, 
It could even start befere the ride 
— you are jammed right smack into 
the subway turnstile with a milling 
mob pushing and shoving right be- 
hind you and you suddenly discover 
that Junior or his mother has 
“picked” your pocket of all the 
change you had carefully armed your- 
self with the night before. 


But, to get back to our subscriber — 
in this case a "subscriber-to-be" who 
called us the other day. No sooner 
had we picked up the ‘phone than 
we realized we had no ordinary 
run-of-the-mine person on the other 
end. This woman had a justifiable 
"gripe". And, when you get one of 
those, we will let you in on a trade 
secret. The best thing is to listen! 
We did, according to script. 


It seems Mrs. M. lived in one of our 
very fine parishes — not over a ten- 
minutes ride from here. Our firm, 
but polite, AMERICA reader was call- 
ing us to tell us that she had not 
been able to get her copy the last 
three Sundays at the church door — 
and what were we going to do 
about it. 


About to break our policy of silence 
on stich occasions, we were assailed 
with the fact that this same person 
had sallied forth from 10:00 o'clock 
Mass and canvassed the newsstands 
in four directions without any luck. 
Again, what were we going to do 
about it? 


On the church angle, we might have 
been able to squirm out of that one 
if it had not been a Jesuit parish. 
It was not hardly fair to remind our 
interested reader that perhaps going 
to an earlier Mass might be the 
answer. 


While a copy of AMERICA goes well 
with Sunday morning breakfast, it 
might not be cricket to add the 
stipulation that one must get up in 
the middle of the night to get it. 
Only our Editors do that when they 
get a new idea on the current issue. 


You can be sure we appreciate this 
subscriber interest — that we will see 
that more copies are sent to this 
church, and we hope that Mrs. M. 
will get her copy in the future, no 
matter what Mass she attends. 


What is your problem? 
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Correspondence 











As Englishmen see us 


Epitor: As a British subject, resident 
jn England for forty years, may I, an 
Irishman, protest strongly against the 
Rev. Thomas O’Brien’s insinuation (Am. 
9/12) that the people of Britain derive 
their views of America from Hollywood 
movies. They are not quite such morons. 
Indeed, the likelihood is, on his own 
showing, that the limited few whom Fr. 
O’Brien met were pulling his leg. 

The people of England lived in in- 
timate association with millions of 
Americans through five years of war 
and did not need the enlightenment of 
Hollywood. They liked and esteemed 
the Americans. They were touched pro- 
foundly by the almost limitless gene- 
rosity of these strangers in their midst, 
who so soon adapted themselves to 
English ways. 

Lend-Lease and the Marshall Plan, 
the Pilgrims Trust and the princely 
benefactions of private American citi- 
zens—it is by such things as these and 
not by the stupidities of a few Holly- 
wood directors that Englishmen judge 
the Good Samaritan of the modern 
wounded world. 

(Rev.) James Broprick, S.J. 

Key West, Florida 


Shades of medievalism 


Epiror: Your remarks on Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam’s latest blast are suffi- 
ciently devastating (Am. 2/12). Apro- 
pos of the Bishop’s references to the 
Middle Ages, your readers might be 
interested in a scholarly volume just 
off the press: The World of the Mid- 
dle Ages, by Professor John L. La- 
Monte of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949). 
According to Professor LaMonte, many 
of the good things in American culture 
are the legacy of the Middle Ages. 


Many of our modern institutions 
[we are told] come to us directly 
from the Middle Ages: our par- 
liamentary system, our universities, 
our system of banking and credit, 
our municipal institutions, our re- 
ligious organization and much of 
the dogma of many of our creeds, 
our very languages and the litera- 
tures which have developed in 
them, All these and more we owe 
to the medieval period of our his- 
tory. . . . However much the ma- 
chine age has removed us from our 
medieval ancestors in many of the 
incidents of our daily lives, yet 
most of us come daily into contact 
with something which we owe to 
the Middle Ages, and those of us 
who enjoy the academic or ecclesi- 


astical professions are constantly 

surrounded by medieval souvenirs 

(pp. 755-756). 
Bishop Oxnam considers the Middle 
Ages a “totalitarian” system. If so, how 
explain the origin of so many good 
things within a “totalitarian” system? 
And how explain their survival and in- 
corporation within “the traditions of a 
free people”? 

(Rev.) Wm. L. Lucey, S.J. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Late conversion 


Epiror: My attention has been called 
to the article by Edith Forhan entitled 
“Christian brotherhood in Mary’s 
motherhood” (Am. 2/5). I read it care- 
fully and was disturbed to the point 
where I had to write you. 

Somewhere along the line Miss For- 
han must have been dozing while she 
was receiving her instructions in Chris- 
tian brotherhood. If she had been aware 
of the Catholic doctrine of the equality 
of man, such a prejudiced attitude 
would not have been hers as late in life 
as her high-school days. Surely she 
would have been able to accept people 
as individuals, regardless of color. 
when she was first confronted with the 
knowledge that she would have but to 
sit next to a Negro girl. 

I should find some consolation, I 
suppose, in the fact that she was finally 
able to recognize the error of her atti- 
tude. Should it be blamed on her educa- 
tion or the immaturity of her mind at 
that stage in life? 

Anyway, I guess I should welcome 
her to the ranks. 

BEECHER EASTERLIN 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Holy Childhood Association 


Epitror: In recent issues reference has 
been made to the agencies established 
for the care of the world’s needy chil- 
dren. In that of February 19 (pages 
531 and 532) I read the words: “we 
must not forget the privately adminis- 
tered groups such as the NCWC and 
the Pope’s Children’s War Relief, etc.” 

I wonder why no reference is ever 
made to the Holy Childhood Associa- 
tion, which, since 1843, has been 
charged with the care of the world’s 
neediest children—those of the mission 
fields. So far as I know, it is the only 
organization established for this par- 
ticular type of child care. It is pontifi- 
cal; its importance is stressed in the 
encyclical letter, Rerum Ecclesiae; it is 
the only society specifically mentioned 


in the January. 1946. encyclical of 
Pope Pius XII, “On Aid to Youth in 
the World Crisis.” Last year, the 
United States Branch of the Society 
provided more than $800,000 for the 
work to which it is dedicated, nearly 
half of the total distributed to missions 
in every part of the world. 

It is true that the Association is a 
children’s society, and that its appeal 
is limited to those under twelve years 
of age. This fact, however, adds to its 
stature. The results it has achieved, 
the tremendous good it accomplishes 
are a tribute to Catholic children every- 
where, and especially to those of our 
own country. The Holy Childhood de- 
serves the applause of every adult; at 
least, it should not be overlooked in 
these times when almost every day 
heralds still another relief organization, 

Cuarves L. RECKTENWALD. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Biblical fiction 

Epitor: Re John R. Nabholtz’s criti- 
cism (AM. 1/15/49) of Harold C. 
Gardiner’s review of The Big Fisher- 
man (Am. 12/4/48), may I submit the 
following: 

I cannot agree that Douglas accom- 
plished what he set out to do. A fiction- 
al life of St. Peter does not preclude 
treating him with that dignity, respect 
and adherence to historical facts which 
is due the Apostle whom Christ selected 
as the head of His Church. A great nov- 
elist does not caricature biblical char- 
acters to improve his story. Careful study 
of the New Testament will make the 
biblical characters increasingly real and 
alive. Biblical fiction has become popular 
to such an extent that a large number of 
religious illiterates uncritically accept 
the fiction as history, and there is no 
end of confusion. Mr. Nabholtz’s last 
sentence: “It was a great satisfaction 
for me to know that the apostles were 
addressed as ‘Johnny’ and ‘Thad’ and 
‘Joe’” puzzles me a bit. How does 
Mr. Nabholtz know? There is nothing 
in the New Testament to this effect. 

In the same issue of AMERICA there 
is a review of St. Peter the Apostle, an 
historical biography by the scholarly 
William Thomas Walsh. The author, 
whose name is a trade-mark for ex- 
cellence, presents his characters dra- 
matically and factually. His style is 
lucid. It is an unforgettable experience 
to travel through this book with Christ, 
St. Peter and the others. Life is too 
short to read anything but the best. 

BertHa M. JoESTEN 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Views expressed in Correspondence are 
those of the writers, and do not 
necessarily represent the position of the 
Editors. Since our space is limited, let- 
ters of 300 words or less stand a better 
chance of being published.—Enitor. 
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its Weekly News Digest That Grows Into a 
Fully Indexed Encyclopedia of World Events 








REPRESENTATIVE 

FACTS ON FILE SUBSCRIBERS 

The complete list of FACTS ON 
FILE subscribers represents a veri- 
table ‘Who's o” of Business, 
Industry, Education, Labor, Radie, 
Publishing, Advertising and Govern- 
ment. A few representative sub- 
scribers are listed below. 
INDIVIDUALS — Harold L. Ickes, 
Jokn D. Rockefeller, Jr., Drew Pear- 
son, Lillian Hellman, Elmer Davis. 
UNIVERSITIES — Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Calif., Chicago, Columbia. 
U.S. GOVT. DEPTS.—State, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Labor, Interior, 
Agriculture, Treasury. 
PRESS SERVICES—AP, UP, INS, 
Aneta, Canadian Press, Chinese News. 
NEWSPAPERS—Newm York Times, 
Chicago Tribune, London Times, Bue- 
nos Aires La Prensa, Rio O Globo. 
MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS— 
Warner Bros., M-G-M, Paramoust, 
REO. 
ADVT. AGENCIES—Young & Ra- 
bicam, BBD & O, Kenyou & Eckhardt, 
Campbell-Ewald, Dorland, Inc. 
EMBASSIES & LEGATIONS—Brit- 
ain, China, France,U.S.S.R., Austra- 
lia, Czechoslovakia, Finland, India. 
BANKS—S Federal Reserve Banks, 
National City Bank of New York, 
Bank of China. 
CORPORATIONS — Carnegie Iili- 
nois Steel, Skell Oil, DuPont, Dun 8 
Bradstreet, General Motors, 1.B.M. 
RADIO NETWORKS—CBS, NBC, 
MBS, ABC, BBC (British), CBC 
(Canadian). 
PUBLISHERS — Atlantic Monthly, 
Fortune, Time, Life, Look, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Cosmopolitan, Bs- 
quire. 
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NEWS FACTS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


ACTS ON FILE is the fastest 
A 6method of finding any current 
news fact and those reported 
in recent years. That is why so 
many of the nation’s business 
and professional leaders regard 
FACTS ON FILE as indispensa- 
ble. Each weekly issue of FACTS 


FACTS ON FILE is a unique, unrivalled service for fact- 


ON FILE reports and classifies 
another fragment of history as it 
is being made—to be added week- 
ly to the permanent file binder, 
fully indexed for instant reference. 
If the news is important to you, 
or to your business, you need 


FACTS ON FILE. 





hunters—newspaper men, librarians, executives, 
tors, writers, speakers, clergymen, educators—for all who 
want to know the unbiased facts of world news and would 
like to keep them on file. In short—FACTS ON FILE is a 
record of contemporary history growing weekly to encyclo- 
pedic proportions, and fully indexed for quick reference! 


FACTS ON FILE’S veteran newsmen read, clip, assort, 
digest and index the vital news of the world in every 
major news field . . . extracting the significant materia! 
from 4,004 newspapers, hundreds of magazines and thou- 
sands of press releases each year. 


This information appears in FACTS ON FILE under 
the following major subject headings: World Affairs, Na- 
tional Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Latin America, Finance & 
Economics, Arts & Science, Education & Religion, Sports, 
Hollywood, Obituaries, Books and Plays. 


If your files are currently bulging with a multitude ef 
virtually i ible clippings, paste-books, issues of maga- 
zines and newspapers, we would like to demonstrate how effi- 
ciently FACTS ON FILE saves you two precious intangibles 
—time and space. Within the confines of your Spring Binder 
you will have a complete file of every vital news event, 
with reference to any fact a matter of mere seconds. And, 
back volumes of previous years are available from 1941. 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
To enable you to examine FACTS ON 


THE FACTS ON FILE ADVISORY BOARD 


HusTORY 
lames Truslow Adams 
storian 


LETTERS 
Prof. A. J. Barnouw ro 
Columbia University Form. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Prof. Francis W. Coker 
Yale University 


ECONOMICS 
Prof. J. Anton De 


L Haas 
Claremont College a 


NEWS ANALYSIS 
|. V. Kaltenborn 
News Commentator 


EDUCATION 


William L. Shiver 
Harry D. Gid je H. él lie 
a eons 


Please send me the complete FACTS ON FILE Dr. 

Service (News Digests, Cumulative Indexes and Pres. Bklyn, Coll. 
Binder) for 3 months for the Special Price of $6. 
I understand that if I am not completely satisfied 
at the end of the trial, I may return the materiel 


for a full refund. 


FILE service at a minimum cost, we in- 
vite you to accept three months’ complete 
service, including the deluxe spring binder 
(total value $12.00), at the special price 
of only $6.00. See for yourself why Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. calls FACTS ON FILE, “‘toe 
valuable to be without.”’ At the end of 
your three-month trial, we will refund 
your $6.00 if you are not completely satis- 
find. Send your trial subscription te 
FACTS ON FILE—today. 
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